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INTRODUCTION 


The  reading  programme  suggested  in  this  Teachers’  Guidebook  for  Treats 
and  Treasures  emphasizes  the  relationship  of  reading  to  the  other  phases  of 
language  development.  The  stories,  poems  and  plays  in  the  reader,  and  the 
aetivities  suggested  in  the  workbooks  and  guidebook,  are  used  in  ways  that 
develop  the  listening,  speaking,  reading,  discussing  and  writing  powers  of 
children. 

Children  using  Treats  and  Treasures  are  being  prepared  for  the  reading  of 
longer  selections  and  novels.  Several  stories  in  this  book  are  divided  into 
chapters,  and  the  complete  text  of  the  story  Snow  Tracks  is  included. 

Using  the  Guidebook 

The  guidebook  should  be  used  by  the  teacher  in  developing  her  plans  for 
teaching  reading  to  her  class.  In  many  instances  it  will  provide  a few  sug- 
gestions that  will  give  creative  teachers  leading  ideas.  Many  of  the  pro- 
cedures can  be  adapted,  expanded  and  repeated  as  need  arises. 

The  reading  of  the  guidebook  should  be  carried  out  at  two  levels.  The  first 
reading  should  be  a survey  of  the  programme  to  discover  sequence  and 
continuity.  Sections  such  as  Using  Phonics,  Using  Word  Structure  or 
Extending  the  Language  Experience  might  be  followed  through  for  a num- 
ber of  lessons.  In  this  way  the  developmental  emphasis  in  reading  and 
language  skills  may  be  observed.  A detailed  reading  of  each  lesson  should 
precede  the  teaching  of  the  material.  Decisions  should  be  made  by  the 
teacher  about  the  length  of  time  to  be  spent  on  each  lesson,  the  particular 
reading  and  language  competencies  to  be  emphasized  and  the  most  appro- 
priate instructional  techniques  to  be  used. 

Lesson  Outlines 

Ideas  for  teaching  are  organized  into  Lesson  Outlines.  Teachers  wishing  to 
organize  their  teaching  into  larger  units  can  incorporate  ideas  from  the  out- 
lines in  their  work. 

Lessons  are  divided  into  four  parts : 

Preparing  for  Reading; 

Reading  the  Story; 

Teaching  the  Reading  Skills; 

Extending  the  Language  Experience. 
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PREPARING  FOR  READING 

In  preparing  children  to  read  a story,  the  necessary  background  of  experi- 
ence may  need  to  be  developed,  new  vocabulary  may  need  to  be  introduced, 
interest  may  need  to  be  aroused,  and  purposes  for  reading  may  need  to  be 
set. 

Preparation  may  be  made  through  procedures  such  as: 

• discussion  of  experiences  children  have  had  that  are  closely  related 
to  the  story  topic; 

• recall  of  a story  previously  read; 

• study  of  a picture  from  the  reader  or  from  another  source; 

• discussion  of  the  title  of  the  story; 

• discussion  of  essential  background  information; 

• presentation  of  some  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  story  through  discussion 
and  visual  aids; 

• setting  reading  purposes  co-operatively  by  teacher  and  pupils. 

It  should  be  remembered  that: 

• interest  is  sometimes  spoiled  when  too  much  of  the  story  plot  is 
revealed  or  when  reading  of  the  story  is  delayed  too  long; 

• an  over-emphasis  on  vocabulary  preparation  can  destroy  interest  in 
the  story; 

• vocabulary  development  takes  place  through  all  the  steps  of  a lesson; 

• the  more  pupils  are  involved  in  the  setting  of  reading  purposes  the 
better; 

• the  purposes  set  depend  upon  the  maturity  of  the  children  as  well  as 
the  nature  of  the  material. 

READING  THE  STORY 

The  first  reading  is  done  to  satisfy  the  general  purpose  for  reading  the 
selection  set  up  during  the  preparatory  step.  It  is  always  done  silently  so 
that  each  child  gets  a chance  to  read  at  his  own  rate,  to  recognize  the  words 
for  himself,  and  to  work  out  his  own  understandings.  It  is  guided  by  the 
questions  and  comments  of  both  teacher  and  pupils.  The  number  and  kind 
of  questions  asked  depends  upon  the  reading  power  of  the  children  and  the 
organization  of  the  material. 

The  rereading  is  done  for  purposes  different  to  those  of  the  first  reading. 
It  is  often  done  orally  at  this  level.  It  may  be  done  after  the  silent  reading 
of  only  a few  sentences  in  order  to  answer  a specific  question,  or  it  may  be 
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done  after  the  silent  reading  of  a page,  or  of  an  entire  story.  It  may  be  for 
informal  dramatization,  for  reading  assigned  parts  of  a story,  for  recalling 
certain  details,  or  “just  for  the  fun  of  it”.  When  it  is  done  depends  on  the 
needs  of  the  children,  the  type  of  story  and  its  length.  Sometimes  the 
purposeful  rereading  is  postponed  until  after  the  Teaching  the  Reading 
Skills  section  of  the  lesson. 

I^TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 

The  procedures  outlined  in  the  lesson  plans  help  children  establish  their 
vocabulary,  their  word  attack,  comprehension  and  study  skills. 

Word  Attack  Skills 

As  a child  becomes  a competent  reader  he  develops  four  methods  of  unlock- 
ing unknown  words.  He  becomes  adept  in 

• Using  Context;  ^ j 

• Using  Word  Form;  ' j 

• Using  Word  Structure; 

• Using  Phonics.  j 

The  child  learns  to  shift  from  one  method  to  another  and  to  use  a combina- 
tion of  methods. 

Using  Context 

The  child  who  uses  context  clues  has  at  his  command  one  of  the  most 
powerful  aids  to  meaningful  reading.  He  does  not  confuse  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  tear  when  he  read  the  sentence:  She  had  a tear  in  her  dress.  By  the 
use  of  context  clues  he  gets  the  word,  not  by  guessing,  but  by  logically 
anticipating  what  the  word  might  be. 

When  the  child  gets  a new  word  because  of  the  way  it  is  used  in  a sentence, 
he  is  said  to  be  using  verbal  clues.  If  he  makes  use  of  clues  in  the  illustra- 
tion, he  is  said  to  be  using  picture  clues.  Typographical  aids  such  as  punctu- 
ation and  kinds  of  print  provide  still  other  context  clues. 

Using  Word  Form 

The  child  who  employs  word  form  clues  makes  use  of  the  general  shape  of 
a word.  Insufficient  training  in  the  use  of  this  skill  can  result  in  the  child 
confusing  “little”  words.  Accurate  reading  takes  a high  degree  of  visual 
discrimination  and  a well-trained  visual  memory. 
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Using  Word  Structure 

The  child  makes  use  of  word  structure  when  he  examines  a word  to  see  how 
it  is  constructed.  He  uses  this  skill  in  its  simplest  form  when  he  recognizes 
a known  word  to  which  an  s or  ing  has  been  added,  and  when  he  recognizes 
the  two  parts  of  a compound  or  hyphenated  word.  He  identifies  prefixes  and 
suffixes  and  divides  words  into  syllables.  This  skill  is  emphasized  in  this 
guidebook  and  is  closely  tied  to  the  other  word  attack  skills. 

Using  Phonics 

Phonics  involves  the  process  of  associating  sounds  with  printed  symbols. 
This  process  becomes  meaningful  to  the  child  only  when  he  can  apply  it  to 
a word  that  he  understands  and  can  use  immediately  in  a reading  situation. 
The  vocabulary  of  the  reader  has  been  chosen  to  ensure  that  early  in  their 
reading  experience  children  may  acquire  techniques  to  deduce  words 
independently.  Meaningful  clues  in  the  story  content  support  the  children 
in  their  efforts  to  attack  unfamiliar  words. 

Comprehension  Skills 

The  comprehension  skills  are  developed  through  oral  questioning  by  the 
teacher,  through  practice  material  suggested  in  the  lesson  plans,  and 
through  the  use  of  the  We  Can  Read  workbooks. 

Finding  the  Main  Idea 

The  teacher’s  questions  should  stimulate  discussion  of  significant  events  in 
stories.  A single  page  may  be  read  to  bring  out  one  important  development 
in  a story. 

Noting  Detail 

Often  it  is  just  as  important  to  note  significant  details  as  it  is  to  understand 
the  main  idea.  When  a reader  has  a specific  question  in  mind,  careful  atten- 
tion to  detail  is  required.  Details  both  in  picture  and  in  printed  text  should 
be  noted.  Questions  should  be  framed  in  such  a way  that  they  help  the 
children  see  details  in  relation  to  the  main  ideas.  Questions  should  be  asked 
concerning  important  details  about  the  characters,  actions,  and  setting. 
Many  independent  practice  activities  in  We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures 
help  sharpen  the  child’s  attention  to  detail. 

Observing  Sequence 

Children  should  learn  that  a story  is  a sequence  of  events.  Each  story  has  a 
line  of  action  or  plot.  A series  of  events  leads  up  to  a predictable  climax  or 
to  a surprise  ending.  The  child  who  is  not  aware  of  sequence  cannot 
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appreciate  fully  a surprise  ending  and  cannot  enjoy  an  unexpected  turn  of 
events  in  a story. 

Skill  in  seeing  sequence  of  events  can  be  developed  through  the  child’s  own 
story  telling,  through  recall  of  stories  heard,  and  through  recall  of  stories 
read  and  reread.  The  teacher  helps  children  become  aware  of  the  order  of 
events  in  a story  by  asking  questions,  such  as,  “What  happened  first?  What 
happened  next?  What  happened  last?”  This  kind  of  experience  is  important 
because  it  develops  skills  that  are  fundamental  to  the  reading  of  longer 
selections  and  books,  to  the  writing  of  stories,  and  to  the  organizing  and 
remembering  of  factual  material. 

Seeing  Relationships 

Tied  closely  to  the  ability  to  see  sequence  is  the  ability  to  see  other  relation- 
ships. One  event  in  a story  may  result  from  another.  Suggested  procedures 
throughout  the  guidebook  will  help  the  teacher  develop  in  the  children  an 
awareness  of  this  relationship. 

Making  inferences 

The  content  of  the  reader  presents  many  occasions  for  making  inferences. 
Some  children  can  learn  “to  read  between  the  lines”,  to  infer  what  is 
not  directly  stated  about  the  feelings,  motives,  actions  and  reactions  of 
characters. 

Predicting  Outcomes 

The  child  becomes  motivated  to  read  when  his  curiosity  is  aroused  as  to 
what  may  happen  in  the  story.  The  ability  to  predict  outcomes  and  to  alter 
predictions  as  new  elements  arise  is  an  important  one.  In  the  prediction  of 
events  children  draw,  not  only  on  clues  from  the  story,  but  also  on  their 
own  background  of  experience.  For  this  reason  their  predictions  may,  and 
should,  vary.  For  some  children  learning  to  predict  may  be  difficult  because 
of  lack  of  experience.  The  teacher  should  help  these  children  by  preparing 
a common  background  from  which  they  can  draw. 

Discussion  of  titles  may  be  used  to  help  children  make  initial  predictions  as 
to  what  may  happen  in  the  unit  or  story.  Questioning  by  the  teacher  as  the 
plot  unfolds  should  lead  the  children  to  alter  their  predictions  and  make 
new  ones  until  the  final  clue  about  the  outcome  is  discovered. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  skill  of  predicting  outcome  cannot  be,  taught  unless  the 
story  the  children  are  to  read  is  new  to  them.  They  can  readily  be  taught 
that  much  more  enjoyment  and  learning  are  to  be  had  from  the  story  in  the 
reader  when  no  one  in  the  group  has  read  it  in  advance. 
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Drawing  Conclusions 

The  drawing  of  appropriate  conclusions  culminates  the  reading  of  a selec- 
tion or  part  of  a selection.  Children  should  be  taught  to  support  their  con- 
clusions by  selecting  evidence  from  the  stories  and  from  their  own  experi- 
ences. They  may  be  led  to  draw  conclusions  about  the  characters  in  the 
stories,  the  events  that  have  happened,  the  types  of  stories  and  their  feelings 
about  them.  Conclusions  drawn  from  reading  the  stories  may  be  confirmed 
by  applying  what  is  read. 

Study  Skills 

When  practical  applications  of  reading  are  to  be  made,  children  need  com- 
petency, not  only  in  comprehension  skills,  but  also  in  study  skills.  Study 
skills  are  required  to  help  children  search  out,  organize,  and  remember 
material  in  the  content  field.  A certain  feeling  of  independence  can  be 
realized  by  adequate  training  in  the  study  skills. 

Following  Directions 

Skill  in  following  both  oral  and  written  directions  is  essential  if  children  are 
going  to  profit  from  a learning  situation.  Continued  practice  must  be  given 
in  following  spoken  directions.  This  practice,  which  calls  for  careful  listen- 
ing and  reading,  should  be  related  to  the  activities  in  which  the  children 
are  interested. 

The  workbook  and  guidebook  activities  provide  opportunities  for  practice 
in  following  both  directions.  ' 

Location  Information 

Children  need  continued  practice  so  that  they  can  use  the  Table  of  Contents 
and  page  numbers.  They  will  use  these  independently  when  they  wish,  for 
example,  to  locate  information  on  a particular  topic  of  interest. 

The  material  selected  for  Treats  and  Treasures  provides  many  jumping-off 
points  for  the  pursuit  of  information.  More  able  readers  carrying  out  indi- 
vidual or  group  projects  related  to  a story  will  need  assistance  in  learning 
to  use  encyclopedias,  atlases,  and  other  reference  books. 

Using  a Study  Guide 

Individual  differences  in  reading  and  language  ability  become  increasingly 
evident  by  the  time  children  are  using  a reader  at  this  level.  Some  children 
may  have  reached  a degree  of  independence  in  reading,  writing  and  dis- 
cussing that  enables  them  to  use  a study  guide  which  has  been  prepared 
and  duplicated  by  the  teacher.  Suggestions  for  preparing  such  a guide  are 
given  here.  Sample  guides  appear  throughout  this  book.  It  is  expected  that 
these  will  be  adapted  to  suit  specific  needs. 
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Preparing  a Study  Guide 

Use  a heading  to  include  the  name  of  the  book,  the  story,  and  the  page 
numbers,  so  that  guides  can  be  easily  filed  for  convenience.  The  Study 
Guide  may  be  divided  into  sections  under  headings  such  as: 

A.  Reading  the  Story 

B.  Thinking  about  the  Story 

C.  Building  Vocabulary 

D.  Writing  a Story 

In  the  first  section,  Reading  the  Story,  present  questions  to  guide  the  silent 
reading  of  the  story.  The  vocabulary  used  in  the  questions  should  be 
governed  by  the  abilities  of  the  children.  The  questions  need  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  vocabulary  of  the  reader.  For  some  questions  the  children  may 
be  expected  to  write  down  words  or  phrases,  page  and  paragraph  numbers 
that  will  help  them  discuss  the  questions. 

In  the  section.  Thinking  About  the  Story,  present  questions  that  will  take 
children  beyond  the  actual  story  and  stimulate  discussion. 

A third  section  of  the  guide  should  emphasize  particular  reading  skills.  It 
may  call  for  seeing  relationships,  drawing  inferences,  observing  sequence, 
using  word  structure,  etc.  In  some  lessons  it  may  emphasize  a combination 
of  skills.  The  response  may  be  in  the  form  of  sentence  answers,  but  it  may 
also  be  in  the  form  of  carrying  out  directions,  or  making  brief  notes  for 
discussion. 

Another  section  of  the  guide  should  make  provision  for  extending  the 
language  experience  through  creative  oral  and  written  responses.  In  this 
section  the  children  may  be  asked  to  write  alternate  endings  to  stories, 
rewrite  a scene  in  play  form,  write  advertisements  and  newspaper  reports, 
etc.  The  number  of  sections  in  the  Study  Guide  will  vary,  although  four 
may  be  adequate  for  most  stories. 

The  following  sequence  may  be  followed  in  assigning  and  taking  up  the 
work  in  a Study  Guide. 

• Give  the  children  copies  of  the  duplicated  Study  Guide. 

• Assign  the  children  sections  A and  B to  be  done  independently.  Have 
the  children  read  the  questions  and  explain  how  they  will  be 
answered. 

• Allow  the  children  adequate  time  for  reading  silently  and  preparing 
for  discussion.  Individual  help  should  be  given  as  needed  during  this 
time. 
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• Bring  the  children  together  as  a group  for  discussion  of  Sections  A and 
B and  further  instruction  in  skills.  Assign  the  next  sections  of  the 
guide. 

• Have  pupils  prepare  work  on  the  remaining  sections  of  the  guide. 

• Bring  the  children  together  again  for  presentation  and  evaluation  of 
language  activities. 

In  the  guidebook,  Study  Guides  are  suggested  from  time  to  time  as  alter- 
natives to  the  regular  lesson  outline.  Teachers  may  devise  Study  Guides  for 
other  stories  by  using  suggestions  made  in  other  parts  of  the  lesson. 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

The  reading  experience  has  not  been  completed  when  a story  has  been 
read  and  reread.  The  knowledge,  interests  and  skills  gained  from  reading  a 
particular  story  or  from  carrying  out  an  activity  in  the  guidebook  or  work- 
book should  be  extended  and  enriched.  Thinking  may  be  stimulated  through 
story  telling  and  discussion.  Interest  in  reading  may  be  furthered  through 
hearing  stories  and  poems,  exploring  books,  and  participating  in  other 
language  activities.  Greative  expression  may  be  stimulated  through  drama- 
tization, story  telling  and  art. 

Teachers,  using  the  guidebook  with  discretion,  will  select  and  adapt  the 
ideas  in  each  step  of  the  lesson  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  pupils  they  teach. 
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I : INTRODUCING  TREATS  AND  TREASURES 

Text  Pages  1-9 

In  presenting  the  book  to  the  children,  the  title  Treats  and  Treasures  might 
be  printed  on  the  chalkboard.  The  children  will  be  able  to  locate  the  title  on 
the  cover  and  on  the  title  page. 

Before  reading  the  poems  on  pages  8 and  9,  let  the  children  examine  the 
introductory  pages.  Draw  their  attention  to  the  illustrations  on  the  title 
pages.  Ask  them  to  suggest  what  kinds  of  stories  there  might  be  in  the  book. 
The  children  might  infer  that  there  will  be  animal  stories,  fairy  stories, 
stories  about  magic,  etc.  As  the  different  categories  are  suggested,  list  them 
on  the  chalkboard.  Then  have  the  children  look  at  the  Table  of  Contents  to 
find  titles  of  stories  or  poems  that  they  think  could  fit  into  each  category 
listed  on  the  chalkboard.  Titles  of  poems  are  printed  in  italics. 

READING  THE  POEMS 

A Treat 

Before  reading  the  poem,  ask  each  child  in  the  group  to  tell  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  his  favourite  treat.  List  the  responses  on  the  chalkboard.  Read 
the  poem  to  the  children.  Have  them  listen  to  find  out  what  words  the 
author  has  used  to  describe  a treat.  It  may  be  necessary  to  read  the  poem 
several  times.  Then,  ask  the  children  to  indicate  which  “treats”  listed  on  the 
chalkboard  might  be  described  as  “a  gift  given  with  kindness”. 

A Treasure 

Have  each  child  bring  to  class  something  that  he  considers  to  be  a treasure. 
These  might  be  displayed  for  a short  time  in  a treasure-corner  in  the  class- 
room. Such  a display  will  provide  sources  of  inspiration  for  a variety  of  oral 
and  written  language  experiences.  Some  children  will  label  their  treasures. 
They  will  converse  about  them  and  perhaps  give  short  talks  about  them.  The 
treasures  will  give  considerable  insight  into  the  personalities  of  the  children. 
Read  the  poem  to  the  children.  Have  them  decide  why  the  items  mentioned 
in  the  poem  are  treasures. 

The  poem  might  also  be  introduced  by  showing  the  children  an  interesting 
package.  Tell  them  that  there  is  a treasure  in  the  package  and  ask  them  to 
suggest  what  the  treasure  might  be.  Make  a list  of  the  possible  treasures. 
Help  the  children  to  realize  what  the  treasures  have  in  common  — that  they 
are  valuable  to  diflFerent  people  for  diflFerent  reasons.  Before  opening  the 
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package,  read  the  poem  and  ask  the  children  to  listen  for  further  clues  about 
the  nature  of  a treasure.  Draw  attention  to  the  idea  that  a treasure  might  be 
one  of  a kind,  hard  to  find,  and  personal.  The  package  may  be  opened  to 
reveal  an  unusual  feather,  an  interesting  stone,  an  oddly-shaped  piece  of 
wood,  etc.  Encourage  the  children  to  suggest  why  the  artiele  in  the  package 
might  be  considered  a treasure.  The  package  may  be  left  unopened.  Chil- 
dren may  imagine  that  the  treasure  in  the  package  is  whatever  they  wish  it 
to  be.  They  may  make  up  stories  about  the  imagined  treasure.  Their  com- 
pleted stories  might  be  illustrated  and  combined  into  a booklet  or  arranged 
as  a bulletin-board  display. 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

Making  Inferences  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One, 
page  1. 

The  two  poems,  A Treat,  and  A Treasure,  might  be  used  as  the  beginning 
of  a collection  of  poems  that  the  girls  and  boys  enjoy.  The  poems  might  be 
typed  or  printed  on  sheets  of  paper,  illustrated  and  fastened  into  a booklet. 
As  other  treats  and  treasures  of  poetry  are  discovered  during  the  year,  these 
may  be  added  to  the  collection. 


2:  THE  TREE-HOUSE 

Text  Pages  10-18 


Bobby  Price  and  Billy  Fair  have  built  a tree-house  in  the  Price’s  baek  yard. 
The  tree-house  is  “for  boys  only”  until  something  happens  to  change  the 
rules. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

The  idea  of  a house  in  a tree  will  appeal  to  most  ehildren  and  they  may  be 
able  to  share  experienees  they  have  had  building  play-houses  of  one  kind  or 
another.  The  story  might  be  introdueed  by  diseussing  questions  sueh  as: 
What  kind  of  play-houses  have  you  built?  Where  did  you  build  them?  What 
materials  did  you  use?  What  interesting  things  happened? 

If  dilfieulty  is  anticipated  with  the  words  curious,  secret,  exclaimed  and 
excited,  put  on  the  ehalkboard  sentences  similar  to  the  following.  Have  the 
ehildren  read  the  sentence  to  themselves  to  decide  what  word  might  be 
printed  in  the  blank.  When  the  words  from  the  story  are  elicited  from  the 
children,  have  them  printed  in  the  appropriate  blanks. 


1.  Bobby  Price  sometimes  said  to  his  sisters,  “I  know 
something  that  you  don’t  know. 

It’s  a s ” 

2.  Susan  always  wanted  to  know  what  the  secret  was. 

She  was  very  c 

3.  When  Susan  found  out,  she  was  always  very 

ex . 

4.  “Now  I have  a secret!”  she  would  ex . 


READING  THE  STORY 

Page  10  Have  the  ehildren  look  at  the  picture  for  ten  seconds  to  find 
out  what  they  can  about  the  tree-house.  Then  have  them  elose 
their  books  and  tell  what  they  know  about  it.  Have  the  ehil- 
dren read  the  page  to  find  additional  information  about  the 
tree-house.  Any  additional  items  may  be  added  to  the  ehalk- 
board list.  Diseuss  how  the  boys  had  made  sure  no  one  would 
get  into  their  house  while  they  were  away. 
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Pages  11-12  The  boys  had  a special  rule  about  the  tree-house.  Read  to  find 
out  what  it  was.  What  secret  did  the  boys  overhear  one  morn- 
ing? What  did  the  boys  find  out  about  the  party?  Why  didn’t 
the  girls  invite  Bobby  and  Billy? 

Pages  13-16  Why  did  Bobby  think  it  was  not  going  to  be  a birthday  party? 

What  reason  did  Bobby  give  for  not  wanting  to  go  to  the 
party?  Why  did  Billy  want  to  go?  The  more  the  boys  found 
out  about  the  party,  the  more  curious  they  became.  What  did 
they  find  out?  What  made  them  more  curious  than  ever?  What 
plan  did  the  boys  make  so  they  would  be  invited  to  the  party? 

Pages  17-18  Did  their  plan  work?  How  do  you  know? 

As  an  alternate  procedure,  direct  the  reading  to  the  end  of  page  10  as 
already  suggested.  Then  have  the  children  establish  a purpose  for  continu- 
ing the  reading.  They  might  read  to  find  out  whether  the  boys  kept  to  their 
rule  about  no  female  visitors.  Have  the  children  finish  reading  the  story 
independently.  Then  have  them  answer  questions  such  as  the  following: 

1.  What  secret  did  the  boys  overhear  one  Saturday  morn- 
ing? 

2.  Make  a list  of  things  the  boys  found  out  about  the 
party. 

3.  Why  were  the  girls  not  going  to  ask  Bobby  and  Billy 
to  the  party? 

4.  Why  did  the  boys  think  it  was  not  going  to  be  a birth- 
day party? 

5.  The  more  the  boys  found  out  about  the  party,  the  more 
curious  they  became.  What  made  them  more  curious 
than  ever? 

6.  What  plan  did  the  boys  make  for  getting  themselves 
asked  to  the  party? 

Discussion  Questions: 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Do  you  think  Penny  and  the  other  girls  purposely 
stood  near  the  tree  when  they  were  talking  about  the 
party?  Why  do  you  think  so? 

How  would  you  have  felt  if  you  had  heard  someone 
talking  about  a turtle  for  lunch? 

What  do  you  think  of  the  boys’  plan  to  get  asked  to 
the  party? 
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In  answering  discussion  questions,  pupils  may  be  called  upon  to  prepare 
sentence  answers  or  to  make  brief  notes.  It  is  often  easier  for  the  children 
at  first  to  answer  in  sentence  form.  However,  they  can  and  should  be  taught 
to  put  down  just  the  few  words  that  will  help  them  in  discussion.  Practice 
may  be  given  in  note-making  after  pupils  have  carried  out  an  assignment  in 
which  they  have  used  complete  sentences.  They  may  then  be  asked  to  tell 
what  two  or  three  words  they  could  have  put  down  instead  of  using  the 
complete  sentence.  Some  children  will  need  practice  in  note-making 
through  games.  For  example,  show  the  children  a picture  for  ten  seconds. 
Have  them  jot  down  quickly  words  they  will  use  in  describing  the  picture. 
Then  show  them  a second  picture  and  follow  the  same  procedure.  Then 
have  them  tell  in  sentences  what  was  in  each  picture.  Children  should 
understand  from  the  beginning  the  reasons  why  brief  notes  are  sometimes 
used. 

TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 

Making  Inferences  - Seatwork  Activity:  Each  question  is  to  be  answered 
using  one  or  more  of  the  words  listed.  Then  the  children  are  to  add  other 
words  that  they  think  could  be  used.  They  may  mention,  Lor  example:  angry, 
inquisitive,  happy,  unhappy. 

Answers  should  be  discussed  orally.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  carrying  out 
this  type  of  activity,  children  can  be  expected  to  offer  different  answers  to 
each  question.  It  is  important  that  each  answer  be  considered  and  that  a 
child  be  encouraged  to  explain  why  he  answered  as  he  did.  Where  children 
have  suggested  additional  words,  these  should  be  discussed  to  see  whether 
they  mean  exactly  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  as  the  words  listed. 

excited  cross  curious 

pleased  proud  sad 

1.  How  did  Bobby  and  Billy  feel  about  their  tree-house? 

2.  How  did  the  boys  feel  when  they  heard  about  the 
turtle  for  lunch? 

3.  How  did  Bobby  feel  when  he  thought  about  letting 
the  girls  play  in  the  tree-house? 

4.  How  did  Susan  and  Penny  feel  when  they  climbed  up 
the  tree-house? 

5.  How  did  the  boys  feel  when  they  were  asked  to  the 

party? 
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Recalling  Events  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One,  page  2. 

Observing  Sequence  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One, 
page  3. 

After  reading  the  description  of  the  building  of  a tree-house,  children 
might  recall  what  tools  were  used.  They  could  then  be  asked  to  name  other 
tools  that  might  have  been  useful.  List  the  names  of  the  tools  mentioned  and 
have  the  children  dictate  a comment  about  each.  The  discussion  of  tools 
may  lead  to  displays,  interest  talks,  booklets,  etc. 

Seeing  Relationships  - Seatwork  Activity:  The  children  are  to  underline 
the  word  in  each  row  that  does  not  belong. 


1.  floor 

wall 

door 

yard 

2.  sister 

father 

friend 

brother 

3.  whispered 

shouted 

song 

exclaimed 

4.  toad 

frog 

turtle 

owl 

5.  Penny 

Bobby 

Sam 

Billy 

6.  milkman 

uncle 

postman 

mailman 

7.  happy 

surprised 

excited 

climb 

8.  begin 

go 

start 

stop 

9.  horn 

lights 

wheels 

family 

10.  cross 

across 

sad 

happy 

11.  uncle 

friend 

mother 

sister 

12.  yard 

garden 

park 

game 

13.  com 

carrot 

oranges 

pumpkin 

14.  hum 

tears 

sing 

whistle 

15.  winter 

spring 

rain 

summer 

16.  man 

child 

woman 

friendly 

17.  worm 

ant 

feather 

snake 

18.  butter 

cream 

milk 

eggs 

19.  lake 

yard 

island 

mountain 

20.  supper 

breakfast 

food 

dinner 

Using  Phonics 

Consonants  and  Consonant  Combinations  (review)  - Practice  may  be 
given  in  recognizing  words  that  begin  with  single  consonants  and  with  the 
consonant  combinations  br,  cr,  dr,  fr,  gr,  pr,  tr  and  tw.  In  the  following 
phrases,  words  are  included  that  may  not  be  known  by  the  children.  They 
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should  be  able  to  work  out  these  words  for  themselves  using  word  attack 
skills.  Print  the  following  phrases  on  the  chalkboard  and  have  them  read: 


fade  in  the  sun 

they  are  twins 

dew  on  the  grass 

prance  around  the  ring 

a flat  tire 

the  gears  and  brakes 

bom  in  May 

trade  in  your  car 

punch  the  clock 

a bunch  of  grapes 

If  any  of  the  words  present'  difficulty,  underline  the  consonant  or  consonant 
combination  at  the  beginning  of  the  word.  Say,  “What  word  do  you  know 
that  begins  like  this  word?  Think  of  the  sound  of  this  consonant  (or  con- 
sonant combination).”  Point  to  the  remainder  of  the  word.  Ask,  “What  word 
do  you  know  that  ends  like  this  word?”  With  some  children  it  may  be 
necessary  to  give  additional  aid  by  printing  on  the  chalkboard  a word  that 
they  already  know.  For  example,  if  a child  has  difficulty  with  the  word  fade, 
print  on  the  chalkboard  the  word  made  and  have  it  read.  Then  say,  “I  am 
going  to  make  this  word  into  another  word.  Watch  what  I do.”  Erase  the 
letter  m and  substitute  f.  Say,  “You  know  the  sound  of  the  letter  f.  What  is 
this  word?  How  did  I make  the  word  made  into  the  word  fade?”  Erase  the 
f and  substitute  tr.  Say,  “You  know  the  sound  of  the  letters  tr.  What  is  this 
word?  How  did  I make  the  word  fade  into  trade?”  Still  other  children  may 
be  helped  by  asking  a question  such  as,  “Will  you  try  first  the  long  or  short 
vowel  sound?” 

Consonant  Combinations  (review)  - Seatwork  Activity:  In  each  phrase  the 
word  needed  must  begin  with  one  of  the  consonant  combinations  at  the 
top  of  the  activity  and  must  rhyme  with  the  word  in  brackets.  Some  of  the 
phrases  may  then  be  used  in  oral  sentences. 


br  cr  dr  fr 

gr 

pr  tr 

tw 

1. 

into  thp  ravn  (kept) 

9. 

clean  the 

tel  ass  1 

2. 

the  of  the  ship  (new) 

10. 

on  the  window  (lost) 

3. 

with  a on  her  face  (down) 

11. 

the  on  the  car  (makes) 

4. 

put  a on  her  dress  (will) 

12. 

a of  bread 

(must) 

5. 

com  into  flour  (find) 

13. 

had  a bad 

(cream) 

6. 

the  lid  open  (my) 

14. 

must  do  it 

(ice) 

7. 

a story  (blue) 

15. 

caught  three 

(out) 

8. 

to  stamps  (made) 

16. 

broke  the 

(big) 
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Using  Word  Structure 

Compounds  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One,  page  4. 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

Most  girls  and  boys  enjoy  making  things.  Have  the  children  prepare  a set 
of  directions  for  making  something.  This  might  be  a special  toy,  something 
good  to  eat,  6tc.  They  may  need  to  be  reminded  first  to  list  the  things  they 
need,  and  then  to  explain  the  directions  step-by-step.  The  directions  should 
be  clear  enough  so  that  another  girl  or  boy  can  follow  them.  Some  children 
might  illustrate  their  directions  with  pictures  and  diagrams.  This  type  of 
activity  is  valuable  in  helping  children  think  sequentially. 

Sample  responses  to  this  activity  are  presented  here.  These  responses  were 
made  by  grade  three  children  and  have  been  chosen  to  reveal  differences 
in  the  quality  of  responses.  Mechanical  errors  in  children’s  efforts  have  been 
corrected  but  no  alterations  in  style  or  language  have  been  made.  It  may  be 
observed  in  these  samples  that  one  child  has  used  a list  while  another  has 
incorporated  the  list  into  a paragraph. 

How  To  Make  A Tree-House 
Things  We  Need: 

glass  1 old  tin  can 

wood  1 ladder 

nails  a tree 

1 hammer 

What  To  Do: 

1.  For  floor  and  walls,  nail  wood  together. 

Do  the  same  for  the  roof. 

Be  sure  to  leave  a space  in  the  walls  for  windows. 

2.  Put  glass  in  the  window  space. 

3.  Add  can  onto  roof.  Add  roof  onto  top  of  house. 

4.  Paint  the  house. 

5.  Stack  ladder  against  tree. 

THIS  WILL  NOT  BE  A TREE-HOUSE  IF  NOT  BUILT  IN  A TREE. 

How  To  Make  A Puppet 

First  you  must  ask  your  father  for  one  of  his  woollen  socks.  Then 
have  ready  three  buttons  (two  matching),  needle,  thread,  red  and 
yellow  wool,  and  scissors. 
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Now,  put  your  hand  down  into  the  very  tip  of  the  sock.  Here  you 
must  sew  on  a button  for  the  nose. 

Next  sew  on  his  eyes,  about  an  inch  above  the  nose  with  your  two 
matching  buttons. 

Now  use  your  red  wool  for  the  mouth  and  then  sew  on  a large 
amount  of  yellow  wool  for  the  hair.  Then  decide  how  you  would  like 
to  have  him  wear  it.  Maybe  you  could  have  a pony-tail  or  braids. 

Now  you  can  name  your  puppet  and  it  will  be  finished. 

The  child  in  the  poem  ‘Every  Time  I Climb  a Tree’  by  David  McCord  is 
not  as  fortunate  as  Susan  who  had  two  big  boys  to  help  her  climb.  The  poem 
is  found  in  The  Sound  of  Poetry  by  Mary  C.  Austin  and  Queenie  B.  Mills. 
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3:  A TURTLE  FOR  LUNCH 

Text  Pages  1 9-24 
PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Have  one  child  reread  the  first  two  paragraphs  on  page  16.  Let  the  children 
discuss  why  the  words  a turtle  for  lunch  made  the  boys  curious.  Let  them 
suggest  their  own  explanations  of  what  the  words  might  mean.  Tell  the 
children  that  this  is  the  title  of  the  story.  Have  them  read  the  story  silently 
to  discover  what  the  explanation  is. 

READING  THE  STORY 

After  the  children  have  finished  reading  the  story,  have  them  tell  what  was 
meant  by  a turtle  for  lunch. 

Rereading 

Questions  concerning  the  story  may  be  duplicated  or  printed  on  the  chalk- 
board. Have  the  children  answer  the  questions  using  only  a word  or 
phrase.  The  written  answers  are  to  be.  used  by  the  children  when  the 
questions  are  discussed.  Have  one  child  serve  as  discussion  leader  for  the 
group.  The  leader  reads  the  questions  and  calls  for  answers  from  the  others. 
The  teacher  acts  as  a guide  by  making  comments  or  asking  questions  that 
help  the  chairman  keep  the  group  on  the  topic,  carry  the  discussion  of  a 
question  far  enough,  and  control  participation  so  that  all  take  part  and  no 
one  monopolizes  the  discussion. 

1.  Why  did  Bobby  take  Billy  upstairs  when  he  arrived 
at  the  party? 

2.  Why  was  Bobby  surprised  when  he  heard  what  was 
going  on  in  the  living-room? 

3.  Why  did  the  turtles  take  their  time  when  they  walked 
from  the  fire-place  to  the  television  set? 

4.  Why  might  Uncle  Jack  have  put  the  toy  duck  in  a big 
box? 

5.  Why  did  the  children  laugh  when  Susan  opened  her 
prize? 

6.  Why  did  the  big  cake  have  only  one  candle? 

7.  Why  did  Susan  blow  out  the  candle? 

8.  Why  do  you  think  Billy  and  Bobby  were  glad  they  had 
come  to  the  party? 
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TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 

Noting  Detail  — Seatwork  Activity:  Have  the  children  rewrite  the  following 
sentences  to  make  them  true.  More  than  one  word  in  each  sentence  will 
have  to  be  changed. 


1.  When  Billy  arrived  at  the  front  door,  Bobby  took  him 
downstairs  to  his  room. 

2.  Billy  and  Bobby  noticed  that  each  boy  and  girl  was 
carrying  a turtle  and  that  the  turtles  didn’t  look  like 
Christmas  gifts. 

3.  The  turtles  were  running  from  the  television  set  to  the 
fire-place. 

4.  Susan,  whose  frog  came  last  in  the  race,  did  not  notice 
her  Uncle  Jack  taking  television  pictures. 

5.  The  prize  for  winning  the  race  was  a tiny  real  hen  to 
put  in  the  fish  dish. 

6.  The  children  could  hardly  cry  for  laughing  when  they 
whispered,  “Happy  birthday,  dear  turtle.” 

Recalling  Events  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One,  page  5. 

Making  Inferences  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One, 
page  6. 

After  the  children  have  completed  the  page  and  have  made  inferences  about 
feelings,  have  them  choose  a sentence  to  pantomime.  As  a child  acts  out  a 
sentence,  the  others  guess  which  one  it  is.  They  may  discuss  how  well  the 
feelings  of  the  characters  were  displayed. 

Using  Phonics 

Consonants  (review)  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One, 
page  7. 

Using  Word  Structure 

Dropping  e and  Adding  ing  — Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  sentences: 

Bobby  saw  the  children  arrive  at  the  party. 

Bobby  saw  the  children  arriving  at  the  party. 

Have  a child  draw  circles  around  the  words  that  are  different.  Ask  the 
children  how  the  word  arrive  was  changed  into  the  word  arriving.  Then 
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print  on  the  chalkboard  the  words  race,  racing,  and  have  them  read.  Present 
the  following  words  and  have  the  children  read  the  variant  forms  without 
first  seeing  the  root  words:  placing,  pleasing,  exciting,  noticing,  hiking, 
forgiving.  After  the  children  have  read  each  word,  ask  them  to  name  the 
root  word. 

Syllables  — Say  to  the  children,  “How  many  parts  do  you  hear  in  the  word 
himself?  In  the  word  him?  Some  of  the  words  that  I am  going  to  say  have 
two  parts.  Others  have  only  one  part.  If  I say  a word  with  one  part,  you  will 
clap  once.  If  I say  a word  with  two  parts,  you  will  clap  twice.”  Say  words 
such  as:  inside,  cross,  running,  shiny,  whose,  lot,  snowy,  background,  down- 
pour, careful,  milkmaid,  crowbar, ' midnight,  sadly,  blinking,  yard,  walls, 
headache. 

Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  word  greenhouse.  Ask,  “When  you  say  this 
word  to  yourselves,  how  many  parts  do  you  hear?  What  is  the  first  part? 
What  is  the  second  part?”  Have  a child  draw  a line  between  these  two  parts, 
using  coloured  chalk.  Say,  “How  many  parts  do  you  see?”  Recall  with  the 
children  that  each  part  of  the  word  is  called  a syllable.  Ask,  “How  many 
syllables  are  there  in  the  word  greenhouse?”  Follow  a similar  procedure  for 
the  word  armchair.  Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  word  cross.  Say,  “How 
many  syllables  do  you  hear?”  Add  ing  to  cross.  “How  many  syllables  do  you 
hear  now?”  Follow  a similar  procedure  for  words  such  as  Wearing,  sleeping, 
barking.  Have  the  children  draw  a line  before  the  ing  in  each  word.  Explain 
that  when  you  add  ing  to  a word,  you  are  adding  another  syllable. 

Follow  a similar  procedure  for  words  in  which  y and  ly  are  separate 
syllables.  Use  words  such  as:  rainy,  roomy,  squeaky,  sticky;  lately,  sickly, 
poorly,  really.  Print  on  the  chalkboard:  wishing,  blacksmith,  softly,  woody. 
Have  the  children  draw  lines  between  the  two  syllables  of  each  word  and 
explain  why  they  drew  the  line  where  they  did. 

Seatwork  Activity:  Explain  to  the  children  that  the  following  words  are  to 
be  divided  in  the  same  way  as  those  on  the  chalkboard: 


armchair 

slowly 

cookhouse 

harming 

boldly 

friendship 

marking 

fishy 

watchman 

hairy 

partly 

postcard 

creamy 

weeping 

lightly 

airy 

pancake 

gladly 

fireman 

mixing 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

The  children  might  enjoy  telling  or  writing  about  some  exciting  or  interest- 
ing game  they  have  played  at  a party.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  think 
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out  the  rules  of  the  game  so  that  they  can  explain  clearly  how  it  is  played. 
Some  might  be  given  time  to  construct  the  necessary  props,  if  any,  and 
direct  a group  of  children  in  playing  the  game. 

The  children  might  enjoy  making  up  a set  of  rules  for  an  animal  race.  This 
might  be  a real  pet  race  or  an  imaginary  race.  Have  the  children  pretend 
that  the  animal  race  took  place.  Have  them  tell  or  write  the  funniest  or 
most  exciting  part  of  the  race  and  draw  a pictm-e  to  illustrate  it. 

The  following  are  samples  of  two  children’s  responses  to  this  activity.  They 
have  been  included  to  show  the  variation  in  response.  It  may  be  observed 
that  one  child  uses  direct  narration  and  writes  at  greater  length.  Evaluating 
comments  should  be  positive  and  appropriate  to  the  abilities  of  the  children. 
Mechanical  errors  have  been  corrected. 


The  Seal  Race 

Rules: 


1.  When  the  beaver  slaps  his  tail,  go. 

2.  No  pushing. 

3.  No  sliding  farther  than  three  yards. 

4.  Don’t  get  in  the  way. 

5.  No  helping. 


Slap!  They’re  off.  Sammy  is  in  the  lead.  Sandy  is  pulling  up 
behind.  Sandy  is  still  in  the  lead.  He  wins. 


The  funny  thing  was  that  Sammy  was  behind  one-half  of  a mile 
and  then  won. 


The  Hamster  Race 

Rules: 

1.  Do  not  let  hamster  go  until  the  whistle. 

2.  Do  not  let  hamsters  out  of  their  own  channel. 

3.  Keep  hamsters  away  from  each  other. 

4.  Hold  onto  hamsters. 

5.  When  hamsters  come  out  of  channel,  pick  them  up  so 
they  will  not  fight  with  each  other. 

One  day  I phoned  some  of  my  friends.  The  ones  I phoned  had 
hamsters.  I phoned  them  because  I wanted  to  have  a hamster  race. 
I told  them  it  would  be  tomorrow  at  twelve  o’clock. 
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The  next  day  it  was  nice  and  sunny.  All  the  children  that  I phoned 
came  exactly  at  twelve  o’clock.  Then  I said  to  the  children, 

“First  we  are  going  to  have  some  cake  and  ice  cream.  Then  we  are 
going  to  have  some  cookies  and  milk,  too.  After  we  eat  we  are  going 
to  have  the  races.” 

After  we  ate  we  went  outside.  We  got  the  hamsters.  Then  I said 
to  the  kids,  “First,  I have  to  tell  you  the  rules. 

Rule  One:  Don’t  let  your  hamster  go  until  the  whistle  blows. 

Rule  Two:  Keep  the  hamsters  away  from  each  other. 

Rule  Three:  Don’t  let  your  hamster  out  of  his  channel. 

Rule  Four:  When  your  hamster  comes  out  grab  it  or  it  might  fight 
with  the  other.” 

“On  your  mark!  Get  set!  Go!” 

“Go!  Go!  Go!” 

Rut  the  funniest  thing  happened.  One  hamster  got  about  half-way 
and  then  turned  around  and  came  back.  The  owner  of  the  hamster 
was  my  best  girl-friend.  Boy,  was  she  mad. 

Then  my  hamster,  Goldy,  was  just  about  to  come  out  the  end  and 
win.  She  turned  around  and  came  half-way  back,  turned  around 
again  and  tried  it  again.  But  then  I saw  my  brother’s  hamster  come 
out  of  the  end. 

For  a prize  he  got  hamster  nibble  for  his  hamster  and  a blue 
ribbon. 

Two  poems,  ‘The  Little  Turtle’  by  Vachel  Lindsay  and  ‘A  Big  Turtle’,  author 
unknown,  are  to  be  found  in  The  Sound  of  Poetry  by  Mary  G.  Austin  and 
Queenie  B.  Mills. 

A birthday  party  where  the  little  boys  didn’t  behave  very  well  is  described 
by  Laura  E.  Richards  in  her  poem  ‘A  Party’.  This  poem  is  also  found  in  The 
Sound  of  Poetry.  ‘Betty  at  the  Party’  is  about  a little  girl  who  has  a very  sad 
experience  at  a party.  The  author  of  the  poem  is  unknown.  It  is  found  in 
G.  N.  Edwards’  anthology.  Let’s  Enjoy  Poetry. 

‘Timothy  Turtle’  by  Alice  Vaught  Davis  tells  what  happened  when  one  day 
Timothy  rolled  on  to  his  back  and  could  not  turn  over.  This  story  is  found  in 
Wide  Wonderful  World,  edited  by  Jeanne  Hale. 
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4:  ON  AGAIN,  OFF  AGAIN 

Text  Pages  25-33 
PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Children  might  be  prepared  for  this  story  by  discussing  what  a mystery  is. 
They  might  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  mysteries  are  solved  by  finding 
clues. 

If  difficulty  is  anticipated  with  the  vocabulary  of  the  story,  a chalkboard 
activity  may  precede  the  reading.  In  this  activity  the  children  are  to  read 
the  sentence  and  decide  whether  it  is  about  a mystery  or  not.  Sentences  such 
as  these  may  be  used: 

1.  When  the  paper-boy  went  to  deliver  his  papers,  he 
found  they  had  all  been  delivered  for  him. 

2.  There  was  a flash  and  the  house  was  all  in  darkness. 

3.  The  little  boy  was  frightened  by  the  dog. 

4.  The  boy  took  off  his  slippers  and  put  them  under  the 
bed.  When  he  looked  again  they  were  gone. 

5.  The  girl  saw  her  shadow  on  the  wall. 

6.  Yesterday  there  were  no  buds  on  the  trees;  today  there 
are. 

7.  Tommy  could  not  remember  the  song. 

When  the  concept  of  a mystery  has  been  explored,  discuss  the  title  On 
Again,  Off  Again.  Have  the  children  suggest  what  might  go  on  again  and  off 
again.  Have  them  tell  why  there  might  be  a mystery  connected  with  this. 

READING  THE  STORY 

Guide  the  reading  with  a series  of  questions  and  comments  that  bring  out: 
that  the  Potter’s  house  is  a likely  place  for  a mystery; 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Potter’s  leaving  the  house  adds  to  the 
likelihood  of  a mystery; 

that  the  Potters  give  Bobby  instructions  that  may  involve 
him  in  the  mystery; 

that  there  is  a series  of  mysterious  happenings  from  which 

conclusions  can  be  drawn; 

that  the  mystery  has  an  explanation. 
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Discussion  Questions 

The  following  questions  might  be  presented  to  the  children  on  duplicated 
sheets.  After  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  think  about  the  questions  let 
them  choose  which  ones  they  wish  to  discuss.  Let  a pupil  act  as  chairman 
to  lead  the  discussion.  The  pupil  chairman  should  be  helped  to  stimulate 
discussion  by  using  comments  such  as:  Does  everyone  agree?  Has  anyone  a 
•comment  to  add?  Does  anyone  disagree?  Has  someone  a different  idea?  Do 
you  think  we  have  answered  the  question?  Pupils  should  be  helped  to  under- 
stand that  in  such  discussion  everyone  need  not  agree  as  there  may  be  a 
number  of  good  opinions  that  differ. 

1.  Why  do  you  suppose  Mr.  Potter  told  Bobby  to  look 
after  the  house  while  they  were  away? 

2.  Why  do  you  suppose  Bobby  was  frightened  when  he 
saw  the  light  the  second  night? 

3.  Why  do  you  suppose  Mr.  Price  told  Bobby  not  to 
worry  about  the  light? 

4.  Explain  what  Mr.  Price  meant  when  he  'said  to 
Bobby,  “Your  eyes  have  been  playing  tricks  on  you.” 

5.  Why  do  you  suppose  Bobby  did  not  tell  his  parents 
about  the  shadow  on  the  window  blind? 

6.  Why  do  you  suppose  Mr.  Bridge  went  with  Bobby 
to  knock  on  the  front  door  of  Mr.  Potter  s house? 

7.  How  do  you  suppose  Bobby  felt  when  he  arrived  at 
school  in  the  police  car?  How  do  you  suppose  his 
friends  felt? 

8.  What  was  the  answer  to  the  mystery  of  the  on  again, 
off  again  light? 

9.  The  policeman  may  not  have  believed  the  young 
man’s  story.  What  might  he  have  done  that  day  to 
check  Up  on  the  story? 

10.  Do  you  think  Bobby  lived  in  a small  town  or  a big 
city?  Why? 

Rereading 

Have  the  story  reread  silently  to  find  sentences  that  are  exciting.  Have  these 
reread  orally. 
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TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 
Drawing  Conclusions  — Seatwork  Activity: 


Tell  why: 

1.  Bobby  Price  did  not  play  in  his  tree-house  after  school. 

2.  Bobby  was  able  to  visit  the  Potters  when  he  delivered 
their  paper. 

3.  Bobby  knew  when  the  Potters  were  going  out  of  town. 

4.  Bobby  thought  the  Potters  had  forgotten  to  turn  oflF 
a light. 

5.  Mrs.  Price  thought  the  light  had  burned  out. 

6.  Bobby  knew  someone  was  walking  around  in  the 
Potter’s  house. 

7.  Mrs.  Potter’s  brother  had  the  light  on  so  late  in  the 
evening. 

8.  You  think  Bobby  liked  his  drive  to  school  in  a police 
car. 


Observing  Sequence  - Seatwork  Activity:  Have  the  children  retell  the  story 
or  part  of  the  story  in  comic-strip  style.  Work  out  with  them  a chalkboard 
example  using  stick  figures  and  having  them  fill  in  appropriate  speeches 
in  balloons. 

The  following  sentences  may  suggest  parts  of  the  story  that  lend  themselves 
to  illustration  in  this  style: 


1.  As  Bobby  watched  the  Potters  packing  their  car,  Mr. 

Potter  spoke  to  him. 

2.  At  breakfast  Bobby  told  his  mother  about  the  light. 

3.  Bobby  saw  a shadow  moving  across  the  window  blind. 

4.  The  young  man  talked  to  Mr.  Bridge  and  Bobby. 

5.  Bobby  surprised  the  other  children  at  school. 

Recognizing  and  Understanding  Words -We  Can  Read  Treats  and 
Treasures,  Book  One,  page  8. 
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Making  inferences  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One,  pages 
9-10. 

Following  the  completion  of  these  pages  have  the  children  tell  or  write 
about  other  mysterious  happenings.  Have  them  compose  -a  question  about 
their  mystery. 

Using  Phonics 

Consonants  c and  g (hard  and  soft)  — Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  words 
candle,  cut.  Ask  the  children  to  say  the  words  and  tell  how  they  are  alike. 
Help  the  children  to  recall  that  a c which  has  the  sound  of  k is  called  a 
hard  c.  Then  print  on  the  chalkboard  the  words  picnic  and  ice.  Ask,  “Which 
of  these  words  has  a hard  c sound?  What  sound  has  the  c in  ice?”  Recall 
that  c that  has  the  sound  of  s as  in  the  word  see  is  called  a soft  c.  Print  on 
the  chalkboard  the  following:  ice,  face,  dance.  Have  the  children  say  the 
words  and  underline  the  soft  c in  each.  Ask  what  letter  is  found  after  each 
soft  c.  Print  circus,  circle.  Have  a child  draw  a line  under  the  soft  c in  circus 
and  circle.  Say  “What  letter  follows  the  soft  c this  time?  When  c is  followed 
by  e or  i,  it  is  usually  soft.  Try  a soft  c first.”  Provide  practice  in  reading 
words  with  a soft  c.  Use  words  such  as  lace,  peace,  city,  council. 

Proceed  in  a similar  manner  to  review  hard  and  soft  g.  Use  words  such  as 
go,  gate,  game  and  ginger.  The  words  porridge,  bridge,  magic,  cage, 
magician,  hedge,  plunge  may  be  used  to  help  the  children  generalize  that 
g followed  by  e or  i is  often  soft. 

Seatwork  Activity:  The  children  are  to  complete  the  following  sentences  by 
using  a word  from  the  top  of  the  page.  More  words  are  listed  than  will  be 
used. 


Ginger 

porridge 

Uncle 

carriage 

1. 


back 

galloped 

school 

bridge 


cupboard 

page 

noticed 

cent 


voice 

plunge 

curious 

corn 


Do  you  suppose  that  Dick’s  little  brother  has  gone  to 


in  the  hallway. 

“The  mouse  is  eating  the  cob  of !” 

exclaimed  young in  an  excited  voice. 

Ben  on  the  front 


2.  The  prince  heard  a loud. 


3. 


4.  There  is  a picture  oL 


.of  the  newspaper. 
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5.  The  frightened  horses around  in  circles 

pulling  the  burning behind  them. 

S.  The  policeman that  somebody  was 

climbing  in  the window  of  the  bank. 

7.  There  was  once  a turtle  that  went  to 

the  circus  to  find  out  who  worked  there. 


After  the  children  have  completed  the  aetivity,  have  them  find  all  the 
words  that  contain  hard  c,  soft  c,  hard  g,  soft  g and  write  them  under 
appropriate  headings. 

Consonant  Combinations  (review)  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures, 
Book  One,  page  11. 

Using  Word  Structure 


Plurals  y to  i and  Add  es  — Chalkboard  Activity:  Review  that  for  some 
words  plurals  are  formed  by  adding  s or  es;  for  others  plurals  are  formed  by 
changing  y to  i and  adding  es.  Have  the  children  read  the  phrases,  and 


underline  the  plurals.  For  some  phrases 
plural  was  formed; 

sew  three  stitehes 
treasures  for  the  princesses 
races  for  boys 
berries  for  lunch 
the  pieces  of  string 

Er  of  Agent  — Print  on  the  chalkboard  a 
have  it  read. 


have  the  children  explain  how  the 

bunnies  in  bathrobes 
babies  in  carriages 
peimies  for  the  candies 
strings  of  beads 
boxes  for  cookies 

sentence  such  as  the  following  and 


The  mailman  delivers  newspapers  to  the  farm. 

Have  a child  add  an  ending  to  the  word  farm  to  make  the  sentence  mean 
that  the  mailman  took  the  paper  to  a person  who  farms.  Print  the  words 
build,  teach,  wait.  After  each  word  is  printed,  have  a child  add  an  er  and 
then  use  the  word  in  a sentence. 


Er  and  est  of  Comparison  — Show  the  ehildren  two  pieces  of  chalk  of 
different  lengths  and  colours.  Print  on  the  chalkboard  a sentence  such  as: 

The  red  chalk  is  longer  than  the  blue  chalk. 

Have  the  sentence  read,  and  the  root  word  in  longer  underlined.  Then  show 
the  children  a third  piece  of  chalk,  and  print  on  the  chalkboard  a sentence 
such  as: 

The  white  chalk  is  longest. 
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Have  the  sentence  read  and  the  root  word  long  underlined.  Recall  that  est 
is  used  when  more  than  two  things  are  being  compared.  Ask  two  children 
of  different  heights  to  come  to  the  front  of  the  room  and  stand  side  by  side. 
Ask,  “Which  girl  is  shorter?”  Have  a third  girl  stand  beside  them.  “Which 
girl  is  shortest?” 

Seatwork  Activity:  Have  the  children  answer  the  following  questions  using 
sentence  answers. 


1.  What  time  of  year  is  coldest? 

2.  What  work  does  a builder  do? 

3.  When  do  the  days  begin  to  get  warmer? 

4.  Where  does  a teacher  work? 

5.  Which  will  likely  burn  longer,  a candle  or  a match? 

6.  Is  any  boy  in  the  class  taller  than  a policeman? 


EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

Some  children  may  enjoy  playing  detective.  Introduce  the  word  detective. 
Present  the  following  on  duplicated  sheets  or  on  the  chalkboard.  Have  the 
children  read  the  directions  and  carry  out  the  activity. 

One  of  the  ways  by  which  a detective  can  find  the  answer 
to  a mystery  is  by  asking  good  questions.  Imagine  that 
you  are  a detective  and  have  just  met  a man  coming  out 
of  a house  that  is  supposed  to  be  empty.  Make  up  about 
five  questions  that  you  might  ask  the  man  to  help  you  find 
out  what  he  was  doing. 

Samples  of  sets  of  questions  made  up  by  three  different  children  carrying 
out  this  activity  are  presented.  Differences  in  questioning  skill  are  obvious. 
The  first  child  asks  well-formed  questions  in  a good  sequence.  The  others 
ask  some  questions  that  are  pointless  and  irrelevant.  The  third  pupil  does 
not  use  the  question  form  consistently.  The  teacher  should  consult  children 
individually  about  their  sets  of  questions,  helping  them  to  evaluate  them. 
They  may  be  asked  to  tell  which  are  the  best  questions  and  which  one  does 
not  seem  to  belong.  They  may  be  asked  to  reread  them  and  change  the 
order.  Children  should  not  be  criticized  for  using  informal  language  with 
which  they  are  familiar. 
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Response  of  Pupil  One 

1.  What  are  you  doing  in  that  house? 

2.  Where  did  you  come  from? 

3.  What  is  your  name? 

4.  What  are  you  trying  to  take? 

5.  Did  you  take  anything? 

Response  of  Pupil  Two 

1.  What  is  your  name? 

2.  Where  are  you  from? 

3.  Do  you  live  in  that  house? 

4.  That  house  was  supposed  to  have  been  empty. 

5.  Why  were  you  in  it? 

Response  of  Pupil  Three 

1.  Where  is  your  licence? 

2.  What  is  your  name? 

3.  Tell  him  you  are  his  friend.  Tell  him  to  tell  the  truth 
if  he  is  a crook  or  not. 

4.  Have  you  found  a million  dollars  yet? 

5.  Lovely  day,  isn’t  it? 


Have  children  draw  or  make  out  of  cardboard  some  big  old  houses.  Have 
them  tell  about  these,  using  words  that  suggest  mystery.  To  help  some 
children,  name  a few  specific  kinds  of  big  old  houses:  a big  old  house  in  a 
ghost  town;  a big  old  house  that  is  the  giant’s  hide-away;  a house  where  a 
magician  lives.  j 
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5:  PENNY  FINDS  A FRIEND 

Text  Pages  34-40 


PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Discussion  might  centre  around  parks  with  which  the  children  are  familiar. 
They  may  be  asked  why  they  like  to  play  in  certain  parks.  List  on  the  chalk- 
board the  words  the  children  use  in  describing  parks.  They  may  mention 
some  of  the  equipment  or  describe  the  trees,  flowers  etc.  If  difficulty  is 
anticipated  with  vocabulary,  a game  might  be  played  in  which  children 
separate  into  two  lists  things  they  would  find  in  a park  and  things  they 
would  not.  Include  words  such  as  swings,  pool,  skipping  rope,  piano,  teeter- 
totter,  slide,  slippers,  shadows,  ladders,  television  sets,  pond.  Tell  the  chil- 
dren that  the  story  is  about  Penny  Price  and  a mystery  that  took  place. 

/ ■'  t-.  --- 

READING  THE  STDRY 

The  story  may  be  guided  by  asking  the  children  to  predict  outcomes  at 
different  points  in  the  story.  Have  the  title  read. 

Before  the  children  read  pages  34  and  35,  have  them  look  at  the  picture  to 
tell  where  Penny  might  find  a friend.  Have  the  pages  read  to  find  out  what 
friends  she  meets  and  what  they  are  doing.  After  they  have  read  the  pages, 
have  them  recall,  without  looking  at  their  books,  whom  Penny  meets  and 
what  they  were  doing.  Have  the  children  predict  what  they  think  Penny 
wants  to  do  and  give  reasons.  Have  them  read  page  36  to  find  out  if  they  are 
right. 


The  questions  may  be  asked  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  following  pages  to 
encourage  the  children  to  prediet  the  next  event  in  the  story.  / 

Page  36  What  will  the  two  girls  do  now?  ^ 

Page  37  What  will  the  two  girls  do  this  time? 

Page  38  What  game  do  you  think  Penny  will  expect  her  friend  to  want 
to  play? 

Page  39  What  game  will  the  girls  likely  play?  Read  to  the  end  of  the 
story  to  find  out  what  happens. 

Page  40  What  game  will  the  three  girls  likely  play? 


Discussion  Questions 

Present  questions  such  as  the  following.  Give  pupils  sufficient  time  to  think 
about  the  answers.  Have  a pupil  ehairman  conduct  the  discussion. 


( . 
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'1  - .'  -i*  ' 

1.  What  mystery  was  there  about  Penny’s  new  friend? 

2.  What  was  the  answer  to  the  mystery? 

3.  Would  you  like  to  live  near  the  park  in  the  story? 

Why? 

4.  Which  children  would  you  have  joined  if  you  had 
been  there?  Why? 

5.  Would  you  like  to  have  Penny  as  a friend?  Why? 

6.  Would  you  like  to  be  a twin?  Why? 

7.  How  did  Penny  show  that  she  liked  her  new  friends? 

TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 

Recalling  Events  - Seatwork  Activity: 

1.  Before  Penny  saw  the  girl  with  the  skipping  rope,  she 
saw  other  children  playing.  Name  the  four  things  these 

^ ' children  were  doing. 

2.  What  three  things  did  Penny  notice  about  the  girl 

with  the  skipping  rope?  ^ ^ 

3.  What  did  Penny  and  one  twin  play  the  first  day? 

4.  What  did  Penny  and  the  other  twin  play  the  second 
day? 

5.  Why  did  Penny  have  to  stop  playing  catch? 

6.  Why  did  the  first  twin  not  go  to  the  park  as  she  had 
promised?  Write  the  first  three  words  of  the  sentence 
that  proves  your  answer. 

7.  Find  the  sentence  in  the  story  that  tells  you  Penny  had 
played  with  two  girls,  not  one.  Write  the  first  three 
words  of  the  sentence. 

Following  Directions  — Seatwork  Activity: 

1.  Make  a list  of  the  words  used  in  the  story  that  are 
names  of  colours.  Beside  each  word  write  the  name  of 
the  thing  it  describes. 

Example:  orange  skirt 

2.  List  the  names  of  the  colours  used  in  the  pictures. 

Beside  each  word  write  the  name  of  the  thing  it 
describes. 

Example:  green  trees 
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Noting  Detail  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One,  pages  12-13. 

After' tlie  pages  have  feen^conipleted,  have  the^  stSfy^etold  orally  with  the 
books  closed.  Children  may  enjoy  writing  another  adventure  of  the  triplets. 

Following  Directions —We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One, 


A? 


Seeing  Relationship's  — Seatwbrk  Activity:  ^ 

Which  word  does  not  belong  in  each  of  the  following  sets? 

1.  reading  running  sailing  skipping 

sliding 

2.  merry-go-round 

piano 

slides 

swings 

teeter-totter 

3.  bathrobe 

dress 

ladder 

shoes 

slippers 

4.  large 

little 

small 

tiny 

wee 

5.  books 

exactly 

lesson 

school 

teacher 

6.  lay 

place 

put 

set 

take 

7.  day 

month 

late 

week 

year 

8.  candle 

gift 

prize 

treasure 

treat 

9.  bed-room 

dining-room 

hall 

living-room 

yard 

10.  ball 

circle 

box 

sun 

snowball 

Using  Phonics 

. 

/ ? 

Consonant  Combinations  kn  and 

wr  — Print 

on  the  chalkboard  the  wore 

knock,  knew,  know.  Ask  the  children  in  what  way  these  words  are  the  same. 
Draw  a line  under  the  kn  in  each  word.  Ask  them  which  letter  is  silent  and 
which  letter  can  be  heard.  Explain  that  when  the  letters  kn  come  together, 
the  k is  usually  silent  and  the  n is  heard.  Have  the  children  apply  this 
knowledge  in  reading  the  following  chalkboard  sentences. 

Frank  tied  a knot  in  the  rope.  / / c^c  ‘ ^ 

Peter  cut  himself  with  a knife.  / ^ 

Susan  fell  and  hurt  her  knee.  ^ „ 

Mrs.  Jackman  likes  to  knit  socks  for  her  husband.  ^ 

There  was  no  knob  on  the  side  door. 

Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  sentence: 

Bobby  replied,  “I  will  write  a letter  to  Mr.  Barns.” 

Ask  a question  to  prompt  the  silent  reading  of  the  sentence.  Draw  a line 
under  the  wr  in  write.  Ask  the  children  which  letter  is  silent  and  which 
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letter  can  be  heard.  Explain  that  when  the  letters  come  together,  the  w is 
usually  silent  and  the  r is  heard.  Print  the  following  sentences  on  the  chalk- 
board and  have  them  read. 


The  wren  is  building  a nest  near  our  house. 
Tom  went  the  wrong  way  and  so  arrived  late. 
Please  wrap  up  Billy’s  gift. 

The  boat  was  wrecked  on  the  rocks. 


Consonant  Combinations  (review)  — Seatwork  Activity:  The  children  are  to 
complete  the  phrases  by  using  a word  from  the  top  of  the  section. 


knife 

swish 

scurried 

snack 

stall 

scar 

wren 

steal 

wrap 

snout 

smoke 

spade 

skid 

knees 

knob 

knot 

1. 

The  sqnirral 

up  the  tree. 

7. 

Ppinny  fell  and  hurt  her 

2. 

Jim  has  a small 

on  his  arm. 

8. 

The  fireman  could  smell  the. 

3. 

That  dog  did  not. 

the  meat. 

9. 

The  farmer  dug 

a hole  with  ; 

4. 

Tie  a tight 

10. 

The  car  will 

on  the  ice. 

5.  Penny  will up  the  gift.  11.  The  motor  may 

6.  I heard  the sing.  12.  We  are  eating  a little. 


If  children  have  difficulty  reading  words  beginning  with  consonant  com- 
binations, help  them  to  use  the  substitution  process  by  using  the  words  listed 
in  the  bracket:  knee  (see),  knife  (wife),  knot  (not),  scar  (car),  scurried 
(hurried),  skid  (did),  smoke  (spoke),  snack  (back),  snout  (out),  spade 
(made),  stall  (all),  steal  (real),  swish  (dish),  wrap  (sap),  wren  (ten). 

Using  Word  Structure 

Plurals  — y to  i and  Add  es;  f to  v and  Add  es  — To  review  words  in  which 
the  plurals  are  formed  by  changing  y to  i and  adding  es,  print  on  the  chalk- 
board the  sentences: 

1.  The  little  elf  knocked  on  the  window. 

2.  The  little  elves  knocked  on  the  window. 

Have  the  sentences  read.  Discuss  the  differences  in  meaning  in  the  two 
sentences.  Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  word  elf.  Ask  how  the  word  elf  was 
changed  into  the  word  elves.  Have  the  children  give  oral  sentences  using 
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such  groups  of  words  as:  wolves,  followed;  shoemaker,  elves;  children, 
leaves;  candies,  party. 

Syllables  — Have  the  ehildren  tell  how  many  syllables  they  hear  in  words 
such  as  nowhere,  breaking,  quickly,  rusty.  Recall  that  the  addition  of  an 
ending  sueh  as  ing,  ly  or  y adds  another  syllable  to  a word.  Print  on  the 
chalkboard  sunlight.  Ask,  “How  many  syllables  are  there  in  this  word?” 
Have  a child  draw  a line  between  the  two  syllables.  Have  the  children  say 
to  themselves  the  first  syllable.  Ask,  “How  many  vowel  sounds  do  you  hear? 
In  the  second  syllable  how  many  vowel  sounds  do  you  hear?  How  many 
vowel  sounds  are  there  in  eaeh  syllable?” 

Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  word  Stan.  Ask,  “How  many  syllables  are  there? 
How  many  vowel  sounds  are  there?”  Continue  with  rang,  wet,  skipping, 
standing,  speak.  Help  the  ehildren  to  realize  that  every  syllable  has  one 
vowel  sound.  Draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  a word  such  as  eat  or  side, 
there  are  two  vowels  but  only  one  vowel  sound,  and  so  there  is  only  one 
syllable. 

Words  such  as  rain,  raining,  rainy;  friend,  friendly;  high,  higher,  highest 
may  be  used  to  help  the  children  reeall  that  the  addition  of  ing,  y,  ly,  er,  or 
est  adds  a syllable. 

Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  words  minding,  slowest,  slower,  blindly, 
squeaky,  bathrobe.  Using  these  words  ask  appropriate  questions  to  build  up 
a chart.  Questions  sueh  as  the  following  may  be  used:  Which  word  is  a 
compound  word?  Which  word  is  formed  by  adding  ing  to  a root  word?  ete. 


Compound  word 

for/ got 

Root  word  and  ing 

fix/ing 

Root  word  and  er 

clean/er 

Root  word  and  est 

clean/est 

Root  word  and  y 

rain/y 

Root  word  and  ly 

sad/ly 

Seatwork  Activity:  Have  eaeh  child  make  his  own  ehart.  Present  words  that 
are  to  be  added  to  this  ehart.  The  ehildren  are  to  use  a line,  as  shown  in 
the  example,  to  divide  eaeh  word  into  syllables.  Inelude  words  such  as: 
seedy,  cleaning,  nearer,  highway,  kindly,  cowboys,  midnight,  meeting,  sadly, 
snowy,  yearly,  pointer,  greenest,  lovely,  sailing,  treating,  catcher,  squeaky, 
blindly,  bathrobe. 
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EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 


Prepare  questions  on  individual  file  cards  that  may  be  used  in  play- 
interviews.  Have  a child  look  through  the  cards  and  select  questions  that  he 
wants  to  ask  another  child.  Include  questions  such  as:  What  is  your  name? 
Where  do  you  live?  Is  there  a park  near  your  house?  What  is  the  park  like? 
What  do  you  like  to  play?  How  can  we  help  take  care  of  parks?  etc.  The 
file  cards  should  be  scrambled  so  that  the  child  has  to  devise  a good 
sequence  of  questions  in  his  interview.  This  procedure  may  be  carried  out 
often  with  one  or  two  interviews  taking  place  each  day.  (A  trip  to  a park  _j 
might  be  planned  and  carried  out.  Language  activities  related  to  planning 
might  include  the  development  of  charts  of  rules,  plans  etc.  A follow-up 
might  include  pictures  and  stories  describing  the  park. 

As  a story-telling  activity  have  the  children  imagine  that  twins  are  in  their 
class.  They  look  exactly  alike  and  the  teacher  cannot  tell  them  apart.  Have 
them  include  in  their  stories  some  of  the  funny  things  that  happen  to  the 
twins  and  how  the  teacher  finds  a way  to  tell  them  apart. 

‘The  Twins’,  a poem  by  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts,  may  be  found  in  Time 
for  Poetry  by  May  Hill  Arbuthnot. 

Another  poem  with  the  same  title  by  Henry  Sambrooke  Leigh  is  on  a more 
mature  level.  It  is  also  found  in  Time  for  Poetry. 


. ^ 
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6:  UP  IN  THE  AIR 


Text  Pages  41-50 

Two  ways  of  teaching  this  lesson  are  given.  The  first  illustrates  the  use  of  a 
Study  Guide  as  described  in  the  Introduction  to  this  guidebook.  The  second 
follows  the  usual  pattern  of  steps  found  in  previous  lesson  outlines. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

The  story  may  be  introduced  using  a procedure  such  as  this  whether  the 
Study  Guide  or  regular  procedure  is  being  followed. 

Print  the  title  on  the  chalkboard.  Ask  the  children  to  tell  from  the  title  what 
they  think  the  story  may  be  about.  Discuss  diflFerent  ways  of  going  up  in  the 
air.  Note  on  the  chalkboard  expressions  related  to  flying.  Ghildren  may 
mention  jet,  helicopter,  balloon,  seat-belt,  airport,  etc.  Have  the  children 
use  the  Table  of  Gontents  to  locate  the  story. 

READING  THE  STORY 
Using  a Study  Guide 

These  steps  may  be  followed  in  using  the  Study  Guide. 

1.  Present  copies  of  the  duplicated  Study  Guide. 

2.  Assign  the  children  sections  A and  B to  be  done  inde- 
pendently. Have  the  children  read  the  questions  and 
explain  how  these  will  be  answered.  For  some  ques- 
tions written  sentence  answers  may  be  expected.  For 
others  the  children  may  be  asked  to  jot  down  words 
or  phrases  they  will  need  to  help  them  discuss  the 
questions. 

3.  Allow  the  children  adequate  time  to  complete  these 
two  sections.  Individual  help  should  be  given  as 
needed  during  this  time. 

4.  Bring  the  children  together  as  a group  for  discussion 
of  sections  A and  B.  Assign  sections  G and  D of  the 
Study  Guide. 

5.  Have  the  children  do  these  sections. 

6.  Bring  the  children  together  again  for  presentation  and 
evaluation  of  the  language  activities. 
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Up  In  The  Am 
(Text  Pages  41-50) 

A.  Reading  the  Story 

1.  What  did  Bobby  Price  have  to  do  every  Friday  after- 
noon? 

2.  What  happened  just  as  Mr.  Potter  answered  the  door? 

3.  Why  did  Mr.  Potter  have  to  go  by  helicopter  to  Duck 
Lake? 

4.  Under  what  two  conditions  did  Mr.  Potter  promise  to 
take  Bobby  for  a short  helicopter  ride? 

5.  What  information  did  Bobby  find  out  about  the  heli- 
copter on  his  way  to  the  airport? 

6.  What  other  information  did  Bobby  find  out  about  the 
helicopter  when  he  got  inside  the  “whirly-bird”? 

7.  What  can  a helicopter  do  that  an  airplane  cannot? 

8.  Why  did  Stan  not  land  the  helicopter  near  the  dog? 

9.  In  what  way  did  the  helicopter  ride  turn  out  to  be  a 
good  thing? 

B.  Thinking  About  the  Story 

How  might  the  story  have  been  changed  if: 

1.  the  telephone  had  not  rung  while  Bobby  was  at  Mr. 
Potter’s  door? 

2.  Bobby  had  slept  in  the  next  morning? 

3.  Stan  had  not  taken  the  helieopter  down  near  the 
bridge? 

4.  the  helicopter  had  not  hurried  back  to  the  airport? 

C.  Building  Vocabulary 

Some  of  the  phrases  in  the  list  that  follows  tell  about  heli- 
copters. Some  tell  about  airplanes.  Some  tell  about  both. 

List  all  the  phrases  that  tell  about  helicopters. 
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If  you  know  other  information  about  helicopters,  you  may 

add  this  to  your  list,  too. 
flies  through  the  air 

moves  sideways  and  up 

people  ride  in  it 

at  the  same  time 

can  fly  forwards  only 

can  carry  many  people 

is  flown  by  a pilot 

can  hover 

is  called  a whirly-bird 

the  motor  makes  a lot 

can  fly  backwards 

of  noise 

D.  Writing  a Story 

Suppose  that  Bobby  went  to  Duck  Lake  with  Mr.  Potter 
for  a few  days.  Write  the  story  that  Bobby  might  tell  his 
mother  and  father  when  he  got  home.  The  words  from 
your  vocabulary  list  will  help  you  make  your  story  sound 

more  real. 

Guiding  the  Reading 


If  the  regular  outline  is  being  used,  follow  this  step  after  introducing  the 
story. 


Page  41 


Page  42 


Page  43 


Pages  44-45 


Pages  46-47 
Pages  48-50 


Read  the  page  to  find  out  if  any  of  the  things  listed  in  the 
introductory  discussion  are  mentioned.  Are  there  any?  Is  there 
any  clue  as  to  who  might  go  up  in  the  air?  Might  Mr.  Potter 
have  to  take  some  trips  by  air?  Why?  Where  might  he  go? 
Read  this  page  to  see  if  any  of  your  suggestions  were  correct. 
Why  was  Mr.  Potter  going  to  travel  by  helicopter?  What  do 
you  think  Bobby  is  hoping  Mr.  Potter  might  ask  him?  What  do 
you  think  Mr.  Potter’s  answer  might  be? 

Read  on  to  find  out  if  your  suggestions  are  right.  What  do  you 
think  Bobby’s  parents  will  say?  Read  to  find  out  what  they 
do  say. 

What  do  you  think  Bobby  might  talk  about  on  the  way  to  the 
airport?  Read  to  find  out  what  Bobby  learned  about  riding  in 
a helicopter. 

What  did  Bobby  see  as  they  flew  along?  What  did  the  pilot 
make  the  helicopter  do  that  airplanes  cannot  do? 

Read  to  find  out  what  else  happened  before  the  helicopter 
ride  was  over.  Why  do  you  think  Bobby  was  glad  that  he  went 
up  in  the  air? 
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Discussion  Questions: 

1.  Why  do  you  think  Bobby’s  father  wanted  him  to  go  in  the  helicopter? 

2.  What  proof  is  there  that  Mr.  Potter  had  to  go  to  Duck  Lake  in  a hurry? 
Why  do  you  think  he  was  going? 

3.  Why  do  you  think  Mrs.  Potter  thought  Bobby  would  be  a good  pilot? 

TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 
Drawing  Conclusions  — Seatwork  Activity: 


1.  Bobby  called  at  the  Potter’s  house  one  Friday  after- 
noon because 

2.  Mr.  Potter  kept  Bobby  waiting  in  the  hall  because 

3.  Mr.  Potter  had  to  go  by  helicopter  because 

4.  Bobby  thought  it  would  be  very  exciting  to  ride  in 

a helicopter  because 

5.  Mrs.  Price  was  worried  about  letting  Bobby  go  for 

a ride  because 

6.  Bobby  waited  outside  the  Potter’s  house  at  exactly 

seven  o’clock  because 

7.  The  three  people  in  the  helicopter  had  to  wear  head- 
sets because 

8.  Bobby  found  out  helicopters  were  called  whirly-birds 

because 

9.  The  helicopter  landed  in  a field  near  a farmhouse 

because 

10.  Bobby  told  Mrs.  Potter  that  when  he  grew  up  he 
would  take  flying  lessons  because .. 


Recognizing  and  Understanding  Words— We  Can  Read  Treats  and 
Treasures,  Book  One,  page  16. 

Using  Phonics 

Consonant  Combination  ck  — Say  to  the  children,  “Listen  to  these  words: 
duck,  back,  pick.  How  do  these  words  sound  alike?”  Print  them  on  the  chalk- 
board. Have  the  part  that  is  the  same  underlined.  Have  the  children  realize 
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that  when  the  letters  c and  k come  together,  they  have  the  hard  sound  of  c 
as  in  come.  Have  the  children  apply  this  knowledge  to  get  words  such  as 
luck,  dock,  quack,  stuck  and  chick. 

Consonant  X — To  give  additional  practice  with  the  consonant  x and  to 
have  the  children  note  the  similarity  in  sound  between  x and  cks,  print  on 
the  chalkboard  the  following  pairs  of  words  and  have  them  read:  six,  licks; 
box,  clocks.  Slightly  elongate  the  final  sound  in  each  pair  of  words.  Have  the 
children  listen  to  note  that  the  x and  the  cks  have  the  same  sound.  Have 
them  apply  this  knowledge  to  get  such  words  as  wax,  tacks,  tax,  mix,  coax 
and  axe. 

Consonant  Combinations  ch,  sh,  th,  wh,  and  qu  — Devise  chalkboard 
sentences  in  which  the  children  apply  their  knowledge  of  phonics  to  get 
words  such  as  chore  (more),  charm  (farm),  shave  (wave),  thus  (us),  quack 
(back). 

Consonant  Combinations  (review)  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures, 
Book  One,  page  17. 

Using  Word  Structure 

Prefixes  un  and  re  — Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  sentence: 

Terry  is  not  like  Don. 

Ask,  “What  word  could  be  used  in  place  of  the  words  not  like?”  Erase  the 
words  not  like  and  print  unlike.  Recall  that  in  many  words  the  prefix  un 
means  not. 

Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  sentence: 

Bill  will  read  again  his  story  book. 

Ask,  “What  word  could  be  used  in  place  of  the  words  read  again?”  Erase 
the  words  read  again  and  print  reread.  Recall  that  in  many  words  the  prefix 
re  means  again. 

Children  should  not  be  expected  to  give  a formal  definition  of  the  term 
prefix.  It  is  recommended,  however,  that  the  teacher  use  the  term  so  the 
children  will  learn  to  use  it  naturally. 

Write  questions  such  as  the  following  on  the  chalkboard.  Answers  may  be 
given  orally  or  may  be  written. 

1.  Can  a baby  undress  himself?  Why  not? 

2.  Where  could  you  buy  a refill  for  a pen? 

3.  Can  you  untie  your  shoe  lace?  Who  taught  you? 
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4.  What  do  you  need  to  unlock  a door? 

5.  Why  would  you  renew  a library  book? 

6.  What  time  of  year  do  robins  return? 

7.  What  might  make  a boy  or  girl  unhappy? 


Syllables  (review)  — On  a large  sheet  of  heavy  paper  print  the  title  and 
headings  shown  on  the  syllable  chart.  Leave  room  for  other  headings  to  be 
added  in  later  lessons. 

Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  words  unlike,  forgot,  fixing.  Say,  “How  many 
syllables  has  each  of  these  words?  Which  word  belongs  on  the  chart  under 
the  heading  Compound  Word?  Where  would  it  be  divided  into  syllables?” 
Print  the  word  forgot  on  the  syllable  chart  as  shown.  Follow  a similar  pro- 
cedure for  the  words  unlike  and  fixing. 


Recognizing  Syllables 

Makes  Reading  Easier 

Compound  Word 

for/got 

Prefix  and  Root  Word 

un/like 

un,  a,  re 

Root  Word  and  Ending 

fix/ing 

ing,  er,  est,  y,  ly 

Then  print  on  the  chalkboard  cleanest,  meeting,  across,  rainy,  unkind, 
rewrite,  daylight,  sadly,  cleaner.  Have  the  children  tell  under  which  heading 
the  words  belong  and  divide  them  into  syllables 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

Following  Directions  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One, 
pages  18-19. 

Use  the  children’s  interest  in  vehicles  that  go  up  in  the  air  to  give  them 
experience  in  collecting,  organizing,  presenting  and  evaluating  information. 
Have  the  children  make  a collection  of  pictures  and  information  about 
balloons,  airplanes,  helicopters,  space  capsules,  etc.  Each  day  for  several 
days  ask  for  new  facts  about  these  various  devices.  Accept  these  facts  in 
random  order  and  record  the  information  on  charts,  one  chart  for  each 
vehicle.  After  sufficient  facts  have  been  recorded,  work  with  the  children  to 
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put  these  in  better  order.  Discuss  how  the  information  may  be  presented, 
and  let  a small  group  of  children  prepare  it  for  oral  and  visual  presentation. 

Let  the  children  tell  or  write  the  story  that  Bobby  might  have  told  his 
parents  when  he  returned  from  his  trip  to  Duck  Lake. 

Have  the  children  suggest  other  rescue  stories  in  which  a helicopter  is 
involved.  Some  may  not  be  able  to  write  a story  but  may  be  able  to  draw  a 
picture  inspired  by  titles  such  as:  Rescued  from  Fire;  Rescue  at  Sea;  Danger 
on  Ice;  Mountain  Story;  Bush  Pilot. 
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7:  POEMS 

Text  Pages  51-53 


The  following  three  poems  attempt  to  look  at  the  world  through  the  eyes 
of  children.  The  first  poem  captures  the  excitement  of  a flight  in  an  airplane. 
The  second  combines  the  rhythm  and  sounds  that  children  love  to  chant  in 
their  skipping  games.  The  third  poem  presents  a contrast  between  the  world 
of  day-dreaming  and  imagination  and  the  more  practical  world  of  everyday 
life.  Although  the  poems  are  presented  as  a group  in  the  reader,  they  can 
be  effectively  presented  one  at  a time,  whenever  they  best  fit  into  the 
reading  programme. 

My  First  Flight 

READING  THE  POEM 

This  poem  might  be  used  as  an  extension  of  the  story  Up  in  the  Air.  Help 
the  children  recall  what  they  have  learned  about  helicopter  flight,  and  dis- 
cuss with  them  the  ways  in  which  an  airplane  flight  might  be  different.  Have 
the  children  listen  to  the  poem  to  find  out  whether  it  tells  about  a flight  in  a 
helicopter  or  an  airplane.  More  than  one  reading  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  children  to  get  the  clue  about  the  take-off  which  indicates  that 
it  is  an  airplane  flight. 

The  poem  lends  itself  to  choral  reading  in  parts.  Divide  the  children  into 
two  groups.  Have  one  group  read  the  first  two  lines  in  each  verse.  Have  the 
second  group  read  the  third  line.  Everyone  might  read  together  the  last  line. 
In  carrying  on  this  type  of  choral  activity,  it  is  generally  advisable  not  to 
work  for  perfection  and  memorization  in  the  first  lesson.  Instead,  come  back 
to  the  poem  frequently  for  very  short  periods,  perhaps  for  a few  minutes  at 
the  end  of  a reading  discussion.  Try  different  arrangements  for  choral  read- 
ing: have  one  child  read  the  first  two  lines  in  each  verse,  and  the  group 
read  the  third  line;  have  several  children  read  one  verse  each;  have  everyone 
read  the  entire  poem  together.  In  a short  time  the  children  will  be  able  to 
recite  the  poem  from  memory. 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

Poems  about  airplanes  are  found  in  Time  for  Poetry  by  May  Hill  Arbuthnot. 
Included  are  ‘Up  in  the  Air  by  James  S.  Tippett,  ‘Silver  Ships’  by  Mildred 
Plew  Meigs,  ‘Taking  Off’  by  Mary  McBride  Green,  and  ‘Aeroplane’,  also  by 
Mary  McBride  Green.  The  latter  two  poems  are  also  found  in  The  Sound  of 
Poetry  by  Mary  G.  Austin  and  Queenie  B.  Mills. 
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Rhymes  For  Skipping 


READING  THE  POEM 

In  presenting  these  rhymes  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  are  meant  to 
be  said  aloud.  The  sound  of  the  words  will  have  an  immediate  appeal  to 
most  children.  A very  simple  presentation  is  recommended.  Read  the  verses 
to  the  children  with  a strongly-accented  but  not  unnatural  rhythm.  When 
they  have  become  slightly  familiar  with  the  words,  let  them  beat  time  as  you 
say  the  rhymes  to  them. 

Have  the  children  open  their  books  and  read  the  rhymes  along  with  you. 
When  the  children  are  able  to  read  or  recite  the  rhymes  fluently,  encourage 
them  to  experiment  with  different  sound  effects.  They  might  accent  the 
rhythm  by  hand-clapping,  keeping  time  with  rhythm  sticks  or  wood  blocks, 
or  a hand  drum,  or  even  using  a skipping  rope. 

As  in  the  presentation  of  the  previous  poem,  several  short  exposures  are 
likely  to  be  more  effective  than  one  long  session  in  experimenting  with 
responses  to  the  poem. 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

More  nonsense  verses  with  a similar  rhythm  might  be  composed  by  children. 
Children  might  enjoy  making  a collection  of  skipping  rhymes.  They  may  ask 
adults  about  the  rhymes  they  said  when  they  were  children. 

Choosing  Shoes 

READING  THE  POEM 

This  poem  might  be  introduced  by  asking  the  children  to  suppose  they  were 
able  to  go  to  the  store  and  buy  any  pair  of  shoes  they  wanted.  Have  several 
tell  what  kind  of  shoes  they  would  buy.  List  some  of  the  responses  on  the 
chalkboard.  Then  have  the  children  listen  to  the  first  three  verses  of  the 
poem  to  find  out  what  kinds  of  shoes  the  children  in  the  poem  would  like. 
The  children  will  be  interested  in  comparing  their  list  with  the  one  in  the 
poem.  Then  have  them  listen  to  the  last  verse  of  the  poem  to  find  out  if  the 
children  in  the  poem  are  likely  to  get  their  wish. 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

Have  the  children  draw  pictures  of  the  shoes  they  like  best.  Have  them 
print  captions  under  their  pictures  or  use  interesting  words  and  phrases  to 
describe  them  orally.  Draw  attention  to  any  comparisons  that  occur  in  the 
descriptions.  Some  children  may  use  expressions  such  as:  shoes  as  shiny  as 
silver;  shoes  that  move  like  butterflies;  shoes  that  fly  on  wings;  etc. 
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S:  KING  LITTLE 

Text  Pages  54-6  1 


PREPARING  FOR  READING 

The  children  might  be  asked  to  imagine  things  they  would  do  if  they  were 
a king.  This  discussion  might  result  in  pictures  or  in  written  statements 
beginning:  “If  I were  a king  I would  ...”  Some  children  may  write  poems 
or  paragraphs  using  this  beginning.  If  the  idea  catches  the  interest  of  the 
children,  it  might  be  carried  into  short  dramatizations.  In  this  preparatory 
time  much  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  story  may  be  used. 

Recognizing  and  Understanding  Words  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and 
Treasures,  Book  One,  page  20.  This  activity  precedes  the  reading  of  the  story 
in  order  to  present  some  of  the  more  difficult  vocabulary  and  to  enable 
children  to  read  the  story  independently. 

READING  THE  STDRY 

The  story  may  be  introduced  by  having  the  children  look  at  the  picture  on 
page  54.  Here  is  King  Little  obviously  enjoying  himself.  Have  tlie  children 
give  reasons  why  King  Little  might  be  so  content.  Have  them  suggest  things 
that  might  possibly  go  wrong  in  the  kingdom.  Have  the  children  read  the 
story  to  themselves  and  be  prepared  to  discuss  the  adventure  of  King  Little. 

Discussion  Questions 

Have  children  prepare  to  discuss  the  following  questions  by  rereading  the 
story.  Sentence  answers  or  brief  notes  may  be  written  so  that  pupils  have 
ideas  ready  when  they  come  to  discussion.  Discussion  of  the  first  three 
questions  may  be  led  by  a pupil  chairman.  The  pupil  chairman  should  be 
encouraged  to  call  upon  several  for  answers. 

1.  Do  you  think  King  Little  liked  being  a king?  Why? 

2.  At  what  time  in  the  story  do  you  think  King  Little  was 
most  worried? 

3.  Suppose  King  Little  had  never  found  his  crown.  What 
might  have  happened? 

4.  Suppose  you  were  one  of  King  Little’s  cooks.  How 
would  you  have  told  a friend  about  the  king’s  disap- 
pearance? 

5.  How  do  you  think  the  people  would  feel  when  they 
found  out  they  had  been  laughing  at  the  king? 
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TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 

Finding  Proof  — Seatwork  Activity:  The  children  are  to  find  the  sentence 
which  proves  each  of  the  following  statements.  On  the  chart  they  are  to 
record  the  page  number,  paragraph  number  and  first  and  last  words  of  the 
paragraph  in  which  the  sentence  is  found.  Number  one  has  been  completed 
correctly. 

Teach  a standard  procedure  for  numbering  paragraphs.  Where  part  of  a 
paragraph  appears  at  the  top  of  a page,  it  is  sometimes  helpful  to  have  the 
children  number  that  paragraph  0.  Then  the  paragraph  numbered  1 is 
always  the  first  complete  paragraph  on  the  page.  A number  of  pages  should 
be  examined  by  the  group  and  practice  given  in  numbering  the  paragraphs 
orally. 

1.  King  Little  had  many  people  working  for  him. 

2.  The  king  wore  his  crown  nearly  all  the  time. 

3.  The  king  went  to  town  every  day, 

4.  He  forgot  to  put  on  his  crown. 

5.  King  Little  wondered  why  nobody  spoke  to  him. 

6.  The  king  saw  his  crown  was  missing. 

7.  The  cook  did  not  know  she  was  speaking  to  the  king. 

8.  The  king  became  tired  of  looking  for  his  crown  and 
went  to  his  bedroom. 

9.  The  king  took  his  telescope  from  his  cupboard. 

10.  People  watched  the  king  climb  up  the  tree, 

11.  The  king  and  all  the  people  laughed. 

12.  Everything  was  right  again  in  the  castle  on  Windy 
Hill. 

Question  Page  Paragraph  First  and  Last  Words 

1.  54  1 High  , . , rain 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
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Seeing  Relationships —W^  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One, 
page  21. 

Recognizing  and  Understanding  Words  - List  the  following  phrases  on  the 

ehalkboard:  high  on  Windy  Hill,  in  the  garden,  around  the  castle,  through 
the  town,  into  the  nest,  down  on  the  ground,  from  the  little  cupboard,  on 
the  bathroom  door,  at  the  party.  Have  the  ehildren  use  eaeh  of  the  phrases 
in  a sentence  which  is  not  about  the  story  of  King  Little. 

Noting  Detail— We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One,  page  22. 
On  completion  of  the  activity  the  story  may  be  used  for  oral  reading. 

Using  Phonics 

Vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  and  u (short)  — Review  the  names  of  the  vowels.  Ask  the 
children  to  read  the  following  phrases  to  themselves  as  you  print  them  on 
the  chalkboard; 


west  wind 

ten  sets  of  twins 

a bus  and  a truck 

six  fat  ducks 

a bad  job 

hot  cross  buns 

As  a co-operative  chalkboard  activity,  have  the  children  print  the  words  in 
columns  according  to  their  vowel  sounds.  Have  them  tell  what  vowel  sound 
they  hear  in  each  word.  Have  them  mark  each  vowel  short  (west).  Recall 
that  when  there  is  only  one  vowel  in  a word,  they  should  try  the  short  sound 
first. 

To  help  the  children  note  the  exceptions  to  this  generalization,  print  on  the 
chalkboard  the  words:  me,  we,  she,  he,  be,  I,  go,  no,  so.  Have  them  note 
that  usually  when  there  is  only  one  vowel  in  a word  and  that  vowel  is  at 
the  end  of  a word,  the  vowel  is  long.  Have  them  mark  these  vowels  long 

(me). 

Vowels  a,  e,  i,  O and  U (long)  — Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  words:  save, 
scene,  price,  woke,  use.  Ask  the  children  what  vowel  sound  they  hear  in 
each  word  and  what  vowel  is  silent.  Help  them  to  recall  the  generalization 
that  when  there  is  an  e at  the  end  of  a word,  the  vowel  coming  before  the  e 
is  likely  long  and  the  final  e is  silent.  The  children  should  try  the  long  sound 
first.  Encourage  them  to  make  use  of  this  generalization  in  reading  words 
such  as:  like,  tube,  joke,  move,  stone,  shove,  blade,  life,  love,  fuse,  mule, 
these.  Have  them  mark  the  long  vowels  in  the  words  that  follow  the  general- 
ization. Have  them  note  which  words  are  exceptions  to  the  generalization. 
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Seatwork  Activity:  The  children  are  to  match  the  beginnings  of  sentences 
with  the  middle  of  sentences.  Then  they  are  to  add  a word  with  a long 
vowel  sound  to  complete  the  sentence.  The  words  at  the  top  of  the  activity 
will  help  them. 


blade  carrots  gate 

joke  kind  laughed 

tube  Tom  waved 

hat 

peas 

would 

hot 

Ray 

yes 

1. 

Ted  likes  to  play  with 

is  a can  of- 

2. 

The  old  castle  has  a 

his  friend 

3. 

Bill’s  telescope  looks 

like  a long 

4. 

In  the  kitchen  cupboard  there 

squeaky 

1. 

The  happy  king  smiled 

and 

2. 

We  laughed  at  the 

is  very 

3. 

The  old  knife  has 

funny 

4. 

Her  Majesty,  the  Queen 

a rusty 

Vowels  (long  and  short)  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One, 
page  23. 

Using  Word  Structure 

Syllables  — To  help  the  children  read  a two-syllable  word  that  has  a like 
consonant  between  vowels  or  has  unlike  consonants  between  vowels,  use  a 
procedure  similar  to  the  following.  Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  word  happy. 
Say,  “When  you  say  this  word,  how  many  syllables  do  you  hear?”  Ask  the 
children  to  watch  while  you  draw  a line  between  syllables,  (hap/py)  Proceed 
in  a similar  manner  with  mirror,  ladder,  arrive.  Ask  the  children  what  they 
notice  about  the  position  of  each  line.  Explain  that  usually  when  two  like 
consonants  come  together  between  vowels,  the  first  of  these  consonants 
ends  one  syllable  and  the  second  consonant  begins  the  next  syllable. 

Print  the  word  after.  Say,  “When  you  say  this  word,  how  many  syllables  do 
you  hear?”  Ask  the  children  to  watch  while  you  draw  a line  between  the 
two  syllables.  Proceed  in  a similar  way  with  silver,  picnic,  pumpkin.  Ask  the 
children  what  they  notice  about  the  position  of  each  line.  Explain  that 
usually  when  two  unlike  consonants  come  together  between  vowels,  the  first 
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of  these  consonants  ends  one  syllable  and  the  second  consonant  begins  the 
next  syllable. 

Print  on  the  chalkboard  in  a column  words  such  as  the  following  and  have 
the  children  divide  them  into  syllables:  enter,  whisper,  window,  always, 
suppose,  bottom,  batter,  lesson,  lantern,  market,  skipping. 

To  help  the  children  realize  the  usefulness  of  this  skill  in  recognizing  new 
words,  present  words  that  are  not  likely  to  be  familiar:  e.g.,  tractor,  pardon, 
goblin,  timber,  chipmunk,  perfect,  signal.  Ask,  “Where  does  the  first  syllable 
end?  Pronounce  the  first  syllable.  What  is  the  second  syllable?  Pronounce 
the  word.” 

Alphabetical  Sequence  — Seatwork  Activity: 


1.  Print  the  letters  that  come  before  and  after  the  letters 
below. 


k 

m 

n 

e 

X 

I 

0 

u 

.e w h y. 


Put  these  words 

in  alphabetical  order: 

else 

often 

duck 

sang 

mirror 

gruff 

piano 

reached 

X-ray 

uncle 

catch 

kitchen 

ladder 

whirl 

quite 

job 

tom 

beanstalk 

zoo 

answer 

vegetables 

noise 

yard 

island 

family 

helicopter 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

This  story  lends  itself  to  dramatization.  All  the  children  in  the  group  can 
take  part  in  it.  Those  who  are  not  main  characters  can  be  townspeople  or 
extra  gardeners.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  events  so  that  they  can  compose  the  sections  of  conversation  without 
memorizing  any  specific  lines.  Ad-libbing,  provided  it  keeps  the  continuity 
of  the  story,  is  desirable. 

Children  might  choose  a new  title  for  the  dramatization  by  discussing  the 
main  idea,  and  picking  a title  which  includes  more  than  the  king’s  name. 
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The  story  may  be  extended  by  assuming  that  King  Little  loses  his  crown 
another  day  in  another  way.  If  different  stories  arise  from  this  idea,  they 
may  be  assembled  as  chapters  in  a book  about  King  Little.  The  book  could 
be  illustrated.  In  such  creative  activities  some  children  may  enjoy  under- 
taking the  writing  independently.  Others  may  need  considerable  help 
through  small  group  discussion  in  order  that  they  have  enough  ideas  to 
proceed.  At  times  two  children  might  work  together  on  a story. 

Some  children  may  enjoy  writing  part  of  the  story  from  a different  point  of 
view.  If  they  pretended  to  be  the  bird,  they  might  tell  about  finding  the 
crown,  using  it  as  a nest,  the  reactions  of  other  birds  who  saw  it,  and  the 
problem  faced  when  the  king  took  it  away.  Sample  responses  to  this  activity 
follow. 


No  Golden  Eggs  For  Marigold 

My  name  is  Marigold.  Fm  a robin.  One  day  when  I was  sitting  on 
King  Little’s  window  looking  for  a place  to  build  my  spring  nest,  I 
saw  King  Little’s  crown  and  thought  what  a wonderful  start  it  would 
be  for  my  new  home.  With  King  Little’s  crown,  I might  even  lay 
some  golden  eggs.  So  I hurried  in,  got  the  crown  between  my  teeth 
and  took  it  to  the  place  where  I thought  I would  build  my  nest. 

Soon  the  king  found  out  that  his  crown  had  been  stolen.  He  ran 
downstairs  and  out  through  the  garden  looking  for  it.  He  looked  in 
the  bushes,  holes  that  had  been  dug  by  groundhogs,  ponds  and  finally 
he  looked  up  into  my  tree  and  then  he  saw  the  twinkle  of  his  crown. 
I don’t  have  to  tell  you  that  I was  furious,  because  now  I couldn’t  lay 
any  golden  eggs,  and  when  he  took  his  crown,  he  ruined  my  whole 
nest. 


The  Funny  Idea 

Hello:  My  name  is  Goldy.  I am  a bird.  My  habit  is  finding  golden 
things  like  the  king’s  crown.  So,  I thought  if  the  king  forgot  to  put  it 
on,  and  he  left  the  window  open,  I could  fly  in  and  get  it.  It  is  kind  of 
silly,  but  if  I want  to  get  a reward  for  it,  I might  as  well. 

So,  when  the  king  found  out  that  his  crown  was  not  there,  he  was 
very  worried. 

The  next  day,  the  king  saw  his  golden  crown  in  my  nest,  and  he 
climbed  up  the  tree.  I thought  he  was  going  to  kill  me,  but  he  didn’t. 
He  just  took  the  crown  and  said,  “Thank  you,  but  you  will  just  have 
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to  throw  it  down  to  me.”  I said  I didn’t  want  to  because  t wanted  to 
have  a pretty  nest  and  show  the  other  birds  up,  and  because  I’m  the 
only  one  who  can’t  make  a good  nest  without  falling  out  of  it.  I guess 
I’ll  just  have  to  try  again  and  put  some  stronger  mud  in  it  and  put  it 
in  a stronger  tree,  and  decorate  it  with  some  kind  of  golden  things. 

The  king  went  on  living  very  happily,  and  I got  my  reward.  When 
I told  the  king  about  my  nest,  he  made  one  for  me,  and  it  was  very 
beautiful  and  sparkly,  too. 

King  Little  had  stored  his  telescope  in  the  cupboard.  A little  cupboard  with 
a tiny  key  is  described  by  Walter  de  la  Mare  in  his  poem  ‘The  Cupboard’. 
It  is  found  in  Time  for  Poetry  by  May  Hill  Arbuthnot. 

Jonathan  Bing  is  a man  who  tried  to  visit  a king.  The  poem  entitled 
‘Jonathan  Bing’  by  Beatrice  Curtis  Brown  is  also  found  in  Time  for  Poetry. 
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9:  JACK  AND  THE  BEANSTALK 

Selling  The  Cow 

Text  Pages  62-66 

The  story  of  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  will  be  a familiar  one  to  most  children. 
This  version  is  presented  in  two  parts.  The  first  part  ends  with  Jack’s 
mother  throwing  the  beans  out  the  window  and  Jack  being  sent  to  bed. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Help  the  children  to  recall  whatever  details  of  the  story  they  remember  by 
asking  questions  such  as:  How  did  the  story  begin?  Why  did  they  sell  the 
cow?  For  what  did  Jack  sell  the  cow?  What  did  Jack’s  mother  do  when  Jack 
arrived  home?  Several  of  the  more  important  details  might  be  listed  in  point 
form  on  the  chalkboard.  Have  the  children  read  the  story  to  find  out  which 
of  the  details  are  mentioned  in  this  version. 

READING  THE  STORY 

It  is  suggested  that  the  children  read  part  one  of  the  story  silently  without 
interruption.  Children  wishing  assistance  with  specific  words  should  be 
helped  individually.  After  the  story  has  been  read,  a check  on  comprehension 
may  be  made  using  some  of  the  following  questions.  How  did  Jack  and  his 
mother  make  enough  money  to  buy  food?  Why  did  Jack  and  his  mother 
decide  to  sell  the  cow?  What  did  Jack’s  mother  tell  him  to  do  as  soon  as  he 
had  sold  the  cow?  Why  did  Jack  sell  the  cow  for  a bag  of  beans?  What  did 
Jack’s  mother  say  when  Jack  came  back  with  the  beans?  What  happened  to 
Jack? 

Rereading 

Refer  to  the  details  listed  during  the  introductory  discussion.  Have  the 
children  reread  the  story  to  find  out  on  what  page  and  in  which  paragraph 
each  detail  is  mentioned  in  the  story.  Have  these  parts  read  orally. 

Discussion  Questions 

The  children  will  have  had  some  experience  with  the  various  techniques 
they  use  to  persuade  other  people  to  do  what  they  would  like  them  to  do. 
Discuss  a situation  in  which  Billy  wanted  his  friend  Tommy  to  go  to  the 
park  with  him  but  Tommy  did  not  want  to  go.  Ask  the  children  how  Billy 
might  try  to  coax  or  persuade  Tommy  to  go  to  the  park.  Bring  out  the  idea 
that  the  words  used  help  to  persuade.  The  concept  of  persuasion  might  be 
further  developed  by  discussing  questions  such  as  the  following: 
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1.  How  did  Jack  persuade  his  mother  to  sell  the  cow? 

2.  Sometimes  people  try  to  persuade  us  to  do  things  we 
might  not  want  to  do.  How  did  the  old  man  persuade 
Jack  to  sell  the  eow  for  the  bag  of  beans? 

3.  How  did  Jack  try  to  persuade  his  mother  that  he  had 
done  the  right  thing  when  he  sold  the  cow  for  the 
beans? 

4.  Why  could  Jack  not  persuade  his  mother  that  he  had 
done  the  right  thing? 


The  ehildren  may  be  asked  whether  or  not  they  enjoyed  the  discussion.  A 
beginning  might  be  made  to  the  evaluation  of  discussions  by  asking  the 
children  to  indicate  what  they  especially  liked  or  did  not  like  about  the  way 
in  which  they  shared  ideas. 

TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 

Noting  Detail  — Seatwork  Activity:  The  children  are  to  finish  each  speech 
by  adding  an  appropriate  phrase.  Two  of  the  words  in  the  brackets  must  be 
used  in  the  phrase.  Then  they  are  to  write  the  name  of  the  person  who  said 
the  speech. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


“If  I sell  the  cow  at  the  market  there 

(magic  money  last) 

said 

“You  must  eome  straight  home  when 

(cow  we  you) 


said 


“You  need  not  go replied 

(market  cows  all) 

“The  eow  is  worth  more 


exclaimed 

“If  you  plant  these  beans  they- 


(than  then  bag) 


(sky  die  right) 


answered 
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6.  “It’s  a very  hot  day  for  walking 

(back  silly  way) 

thought 

7.  “I  never  thought  that  I would  have  magic  beans  in 

place  of  an said 

(old  milk  cheese) 

8.  “What  a silly  boy  you  are!  OflF  you 

(some  any  without) 

said 


Making  Inferences  — Chalkboard  Activity:  The  following  words  may  be 
used  to  tell  how  each  character  felt.  Answers  should  be  discussed  as  more 
than  one  is  correct. 


angry  excited  pleased  silly  sorry  surprised  worried 

1.  How  did  Jack’s  mother  feel  when  the  cow  did  not  give 
any  milk?  Why? 

2.  How  did  Jack  feel  when  his  mother  let  him  take  the 
cow  to  market?  Why? 

3.  How  did  Jack  feel  when  the  man  first  wanted  to  give 
him  the  beans?  Why? 

4.  How  did  the  man  feel  when  Jack  let  him  have  the 
cow?  Why? 

5.  How  did  Jack’s  mother  feel  when  he  came  home  with 
the  beans?  Why? 

6.  How  did  Jack  feel  when  he  was  sent  to  bed?  Why? 

^ 2:^ 


Finding  the  Main  Idea  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One, 
pages  24-25. 

Using  Phonics 


Vowel  Combinations  - 

- Print  on 

the  chalkboard: 

rain 

meat 

die 

goat 

wait 

teach 

pie 

coat 

play 

green 

cried 

boat 
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Ask,  “What  vowel  sound  do  you  hear  in  the  first  column  of  words?  the 
second?  the  third?  the  fourth?  What  kind  of  vowel  sound  do  you  hear  in  all 
these  words?  How  many  vowels  do  you  see  in  each  word?  Which  one  do 
you  hear?  Which  is  silent?”  Recall  the  generalization  that  when  two  vowels 
come  together,  the  first  vowel  is  often  long,  and  the  second  silent.  In  each 
word,  have  the  children  mark  the  first  vowel  long  (rain).  Print  on  the  chalk- 
board the  words  toad,  said,  coal,  sail,  weed,  dead,  tried.  Explain  that  in 
most  of  these  words  the  first  vowel  will  be  long,  so  they  should  try  the  long 
sound  first.  Have  the  children  read  the  words  marking  the  appropriate 
vowels  long.  Have  them  erase  from  the  chalkboard  those  words  that  do  not 
follow  the  generalization. 

Seatwork  Activity:  Have  the  children  underline  the  vowel  combinations  that 
follow  the  generalization  and  circle  the  exceptions: 


1.  paint  the  boat 

2.  apple  pie  and  cheese 

3.  bears  and  a beaver 

4.  laughed  out  loud 

5.  soon  eat  the  cookies 


6.  cleaned  the  road 

7.  the  leather  is  ready 

8.  afraid  of  the  wheel 

9.  ground  up  the  meat 

10.  reached  for  the  sail 


Vowel  Combinations  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One, 
page  26. 

Using  Word  Structure 

Syllables  — To  help  the  children  read  a two-syllable  word  that  ends  in  a 
consonant  plus  le,  use  a procedure  such  as  the  following.  Print  on  the  chalk- 
board the  word  table.  Say,  “When  you  say  this  word,  how  many  syllables 
do  you  hear?  Watch  while  I draw  a line  between  syllables.”  (ta/ble)  Proceed 
in  a similar  manner  with  stable,  turtle,  maple.  Explain  that  if  a word  ends 
with  le,  another  consonant  usually  remains  with  the  le  in  the  last  syllable. 

Give  practice  with  words  of  this  type:  uncle,  circle,  candle,  castle. 

To  consolidate  learning  about  syllables,  extend  the  chart  developed  in 
Lesson  6.  Present  compound  words  and  review  how  they  are  divided  into 
syllables.  Present  words  formed  by  adding  the  prefixes  un,  a,  re  and  the 
endings  ing,  er,  est,  y,  ly.  Then  print  on  the  chart: 

A Word  that  Ends  with  le  cas/tle 

Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  words  happy,  picnic.  Have  the  children  tell  how 
these  words  are  divided  into  syllables.  Print  on  the  chart: 

Like  Consonants  between  Vowels  hap/py 

Unlike  Consonants  between  Vowels  pic/nic 
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Doubling  the  Final  Consonant  and  Adding  an  Ending  — Print  on  the  chalk- 
board the  sentences: 

1.  It  was  a hot,  sunny  day  as  Jack  set  out  for  the  market. 

2.  As  Jack  walked  along  the  road,  he  became  hotter  and 
hotter. 

3.  Jack  thought  it  was  the  hottest  day  of  the  year. 

4.  He  saw  the  beans  drop  out  of  the  bag. 

5.  The  beans  dropped  out  of  the  bag. 

6.  The  beans  were  dropping  out  of  the  bag. 

After  the  children  have  read  the  sentences,  have  a child  underline  the  word 
hot  in  sentence  one.  Ask,  “What  words  in  the  other  sentences  come  from  the 
root  word  hot?”  Have  the  children  tell  how  hot  was  changed  into  hotter  and 
hottest.  Proceed  in  a similar  manner  with  the  words  drop,  dropping,* 
dropped. 

Devise  an  activity  in  which  the  children  are  required  to  read  such  words  as 
getting,  putting,  spinner,  thinnest,  hopped,  shipping,  stepped,  beginning, 
fattest,  wettest. 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

Have  the  children  suppose  that  Jack’s  mother  had  taken  the  cow  to  market 
and  had  met  the  old  man  with  the  beans.  What  questions  might  she  have 
asked  when  he  tried  to  buy  the  cow  with  the  beans?  What  answers  might 
the  old  man  have  given  to  her  questions? 

The  following  samples  written  by  grade  three  pupils  illustrate  how  children 
respond  to  this  activity: 


Response  of  Pupil  One 

MOTHER : 

What  do  the  beans  do? 

OLD  man: 

The  beans  are  magic. 

mother: 

How  much  water  do  you  give  them? 

OLD  man: 

You  give  about  two  teaspoons. 

mother: 

What  will  happen  after  I water? 

OLD  MAN : 

It  will  turn  into  a big  beanstalk. 

MOTHER: 

Can  you  eat  the  beans  after  they  grow? 

OLD  man: 

If  you  want  to. 
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Response  of  Pupil  Two 

mother: 

How  do  I know  you  are  telling  the  truth? 

OLD  man: 

I could  give  you  an  example. 

MOTHER : 

Do  you  have  any  proof  of  the  beans  being 
magic? 

OLD  man: 

No. 

mother: 

Where  did  you  get  them? 

OLD  man: 

I traded  with  a man. 

mother: 

What  did  you  trade  for  the  beans? 

OLD  MAN: 

I traded  my  horse.  I traded  with  Jack  Jones. 

mother: 

Where  is  he  now? 

OLD  man: 

I don’t  know. 

MOTHER : 

How  long  ago  did  you  trade? 

OLD  MAN: 

Two  weeks  ago. 

mother: 

If  they  are  so  wonderful,  why  don’t  you  keep 
them? 

OLD  man: 

I don’t  like  beans. 
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10:  JACK  AND  THE  BEANSTALK 

Magic  At  Work 

Text  Pages  66-75 


PREPARING  FOR  READING 

The  second  part  of  the  story  may  be  introduced  by  having  the  children 
recall  whatever  details  they  can  about  what  happened  after  the  beans  were 
thrown  out  the  window.  List  the  important  details  in  point  form  on  the 
chalkboard.  Much  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  second  part  of  the  story  will 
arise  in  this  discussion. 

With  children  for  whom  the  vocabulary  may  present  particular  difficulty, 
write  sentences  on  the  chalkboard.  Tfave  the  children  read  the  sentences  to 
decide  whether  or  not  they  refer  to  the  story  of  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 
Discuss  the  meanings  of  words  that  may  give  difficulty. 


1.  Jack  saw  a great  big  man  who  was  a giant. 

2.  Jack  washed  his  face  and  combed  his  hair  before  he 
went  to  his  piano  lesson. 

3.  The  giant’s  house  is  so  big  it  is  called  huge. 

4.  When  a giant  walks  around,  everything  begins  to 
shake  and  quake. 

5.  The  mouse  began  to  quake  at  the  sight  of  the  huge  cat. 

6.  Jack  sat  as  quiet  as  a mouse  as  he  waited  for  the  show 
to  begin. 

7.  A giant  could  eat  a whole  pig  for  dinner. 

8.  Jack  used  an  axe  to  cut  down  the  little  tree. 

9.  Jack’s  mother  decided  to  send  him  to  bed  hungry. 


READING  THE  STORY 

TTave  the  story  read  silently  for  enjoyment.  Then  refer  the  children  to  the 
chalkboard  list  to  decide  which  details  are  mentioned  in  this  version  of  the 
story  and  which  are  omitted. 

An  alternate  approach  may  be  followed  by  using  the  Study  Guide  sug- 
gested. Use  the  procedure  similar  to  one  outlined  in  Lesson  6. 
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Using  a Study  Guide 


Jack  And  The  Beanstalk 

MAGIC  AT  WORK 

(Text  Pages  66-75) 

A.  Reading  the  Story 

1.  What  surprise  did  Jack  have  when  he  awoke  the 
next  morning? 

2.  What  did  he  decide  to  do? 

3.  What  did  Jack  see  when  he  came  to  the  top  of  the 
beanstalk? 

4.  Who  met  Jack  at  the  door  of  the  castle? 

5.  Why  did  Jack  hide  in  the  oven? 

6.  Why  do  you  think  the  giant  shouted  when  he  came 
into  the  room? 

7.  What  did  Jack  do  when  the  giant  fell  asleep? 

8.  Why  did  Jack  decide  to  climb  the  beanstalk  a second 
time? 

9.  What  information  are  we  given  about  the  giant’s 
magic  hen? 

10.  Why  did  the  giant  wake  up  when  Jack  took  the 
magic  harp? 

11.  How  did  Jack  get  away  from  the  giant? 

B.  Thinking  About  the  Story 

1.  How  did  Jack  persuade  the  giant’s  wife  to  give  him 
something  to  eat? 

2.  How  did  the  giant’s  wife  persuade  the  giant  that  there 
was  no  one  in  the  castle? 

3.  What  might  the  giant’s  wife  have  said  to  him  when  he 
woke  up  and  found  a bag  of  gold  gone? 

4.  In  what  way  was  Jack’s  third  visit  to  the  castle  dif- 
ferent from  his  first  two  visits? 

5.  If  you  were  Jack  and  had  a hen  that  laid  golden  eggs, 
what  would  you  do? 
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C.  Building  Vocabulary 

Find  in  List  B a word  or  phrase  that  can  mean  the  same, 
or  almost  the  same,  as  each  word  in  List  A. 


List  A 

List  B 

huge 

all 

almost 

find  how  many 

shake 

very  large 

whole 

set 

laid 

sad 

count 

just  about 

unhappy 

quake 

Three  words  or  phrases  that  mean  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  are  needed  for  each  of  the  following  seven  items. 
One  will  be  found  in  List  A,  one  will  be  found  in  List  B 
and  the  third  you  must  give. 


1.  a plant 

a plant 


a plant 


9, 

ready 

ready 

ready 

.*1.  the 

niin 

the 

ir 

pnn 

the 

i 1 

pup 

5.  the  boxes 

the  boxes 

the  boxes 


6.  the  house  began  to. 
the  house  began  to- 
the  house  began  to. 


ate  the 

ate 

cake 

the  cake 

ate  the 

cake 

4.  the  books  on  the  table 

the  books  on  the  table 

the  books  on  the  table 


D.  Writing  for  a Newspaper 

If  the  story  of  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  had  really  hap- 
pened, it  would  have  been  big  news  for  the  newspaper. 
There  would  be  a big  heading  on  the  first  page  where 
everyone  would  see  it.  Write  the  heading  as  it  might  look 
on  the  first  page,  and  tell  the  story  as  a newspaper  writer 
might  have  told  it.  Remember  that  a newspaper  writer 
tells  only  the  most  important  things. 
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TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 


Observing  Sequence  — Seaiworik  Activity’  Have  the  children  number  the 
sentences  in  the  order  they  happened  in  the  story. 

Jack’s  mother  threw  the  beans  out  the  window. 

jack  chopped  down  the  beanstalk. 

Jack  and  his  mother  decided  to  sell  the  cow  when  it 

could  no  longer  give  milk. 

On  another  trip  to  the  castle  he  brought  home  a 

magic  hen. 

^Jack  led  the  cow  off  to  market. 

Jack  climbed  the  beanstalk  and  took  a bag  of  gold 

from  the  giant. 

The  giant  was  awakened  by  the  harp  calling  out  for 

help. 

He  sold  the  cow  for  a bag  of  magic  beans. 

Jack  was  surprised  to  find  that  a huge  beanstalk  had 

grown  up  in  the  night. 

Seeing  Relation  ships  — Seatwork  Activity:  Have  the  children  list  the  words 
under  the  characters  they  describe.  The  same  word  may  be  used  more  than 
once. 


ugly 

frightening 

curious 

big 

man 

scared 

huge 

boy 

silly 

angry 

afraid 

married 

terrible 

woman 

hungry 

kind 

small 

man 

frightened 

sleepy 

Giant 

Giant’s 

Wife 

Jack 

Recognizing  and  Understanding  V/ords-We  Can  Read  Treats  and 
Treasures,  Book  One,  page  27. 

Seeing  Relationships  — Wg  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One, 
page  28. 
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Using  Phonics 

Combinations  au  and  aw  — Ask  the  children  to  read  the  following  words  as 
you  print  them  in  two  columns  on  the  chalkboard: 

caught  saw 

because  drawing 

Draw  a line  under  the  au  and  aw  in  each  word.  Ask,  “What  do  you  notice 
about  the  sound  of  these  letters?”  Tell  the  children  that  au  and  aw  often 
have  the  sound  that  aw  has  in  saw.  If  they  come  to  a word  that  they  do  not 
know,  they  should  try  this  sound  first.  Have  the  sentences  on  the  chalkboard 
read.  Have  the  children  underline  the  au  and  aw  words  that  have  the  sound 
of  aw  in  saw. 

1.  The  little  boy  asked  Santa  Claus  for  some  toys. 

2.  Paul  Black  hauled  sand  in  his  wagon. 

3.  The  turtle  crawled  across  the  lawn. 

4.  It  was  not  Bill’s  fault  that  he  was  late. 

Using  Word  Structure 

Syllables  — Refer  to  the  syllable  chart  begun  in  Lesson  6 and  continued  in 
Lesson  9.  As  the  headings  on  the  chart  are  reviewed,  it  may  be  useful  to 
number  and  letter  them  as  shown. 


Recognizing  Syllables 

Makes  Reading  Easier 

I A.  Compound  Word 

for/got 

B.  Prefix  and  Root  Word 

un/like 

un,  a,  re 

C.  Root  Word  and  Ending 

fix/ing 

ing,  er,  est,  y,  ly 

II  A.  Word  that  Ends  with  le 

cas/tle 

B.  Like  Consonants  between  Vowels 

hap/py 

C.  Unlike  Consonants  between  Vowels 

pic/nic 

The  division  of  words  into  syllables  is  used,  at  this  stage,  as  an  aid  in 
attacking  unknown  words.  It  should  be  remembered  that  some  words  may 
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be  divided  into  syllables  in  two  ways  according  to  printer’s  usage  or  speech. 
For  example: 

printer’s  usage  — hard/er  farm/er  sand/y 
speech  usage  — har/der  far/ mer  san/dy 
Either  of  these  provides  a useful  clue  to  reading  the  word  correctly. 

Print  on  the  chalkboard  words  that  are  to  be  divided  into  syllables.  Help 
the  children  refer  to  the  chart  when  necessary.  Include  words  such  as 
needy,  nearer,  highway,  turtle,  kindly,  unpack,  bottom,  repair,  meeting, 
snowy,  sister,  yearly,  candle,  painter,  slippers,  lovely,  nearest,  away. 

Possess! ves  — Ask  the  children  to  read  the  following  sentence  as  you  print 
it  on  the  chalkboard: 

Jack  looked  very  tiny  beside  the  woman’s  large  cooking  pot. 

Ask,  “Whose  cooking  pot  was  large?”  Draw  a line  under  the  word  woman’s. 
Mark  the  apostrophe  with  coloured  chalk.  Ask,  “What  does  the  apostrophe 
show?”  Follow  a similar  procedure  for  the  other  phrases. 

the  giant’s  terrible  voice  the  giant’s  harp 

Jack’s  magic  beanstalk  the  man’s  magic  beans 

the  hen’s  golden  egg  the  cow’s  neck 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

Present  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard.  Explain  to  the  children  that 
writers  use  different  words  that  mean  said.  Ask  questions  to  elicit  the  use 
of  these  words. 

began  asked  called  out 

exclaimed  replied  yelled 

answered  shouted  whispered 

1.  Which  ones  might  tell  you  someone  spoke  loudly? 

2.  Which  one  is  often  used  with  a question? 

3.  Which  ones  tell  you  someone  is  speaking  when  he  has 
been  asked  a question? 

4.  Which  words  tell  you  someone  is  surprised? 

5.  Which  ones  tell  you  someone  said  something  softly? 

6.  Which  word  might  tell  you  that  someone  just  started 
speaking? 

Have  the  children  use  some  of  these  words  in  written  sentences.  Assist 
them  with  quotation  marks. 
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Firtidiing  title  Main  Idea  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One 
pages  29-30. 

As  there  are  many  follow-up  activities  to  this  story,  children  may  be  offered 
a choice  from  among  those  outlined.  The  story  lends  itself  to  dramatization. 
In  a puppet  presentation,  a child  wearing  a mask  can  be  an  effective  giant. 
Have  the  children  pretend  they  are  reporters  and  write  down  questions  they 
might  ask  Jack  if  they  were  to  interview  him  about  his  adventure  with  the 
giant.  Then  have  one  child  be  Jack  as  the  rest  of  the  group  ask  him  the 
questions  they  have  prepared. 

A newspaper  report  such  as  the  one  suggested  in  the  Study  Guide  might  be 
preceded  by  a discussion  of  the  writing  of  newspaper  headlines.  Samples  of 
newspaper  headlines  might  be  examined  to  help  the  children  note  how  a 
very  few  words  can  be  used  to  give  the  main  idea.  Headlines  such  as  the 
following  are  typical  of  pupils  at  this  level:  Giant  Beanstalk  Towers  over 
Town;  Brave  Little  Boy,  Jack,  Makes  Great  Trade;  Beware  of  Giant; 
Giant  Lives  in  Glouds. 

Sample  of  children’s  writing  are  included: 

Magic  Beans 

Jack  traded  a cow  that  gave  no  milk  to  a man  for  magic  beans. 
Jack’s  mother  threw  them  away  in  the  garden  and  the  beans  grew 
higher  than  the  clouds  in  twelve  hours.  Jack  climbed  the  beanstalk 
and  came  down  with  a magic  hen,  a magic  harp  and  a magic  bag  of 
gold.  And  now  Jack  and  his  mother  are  rich. 

A Giant  Beanstalk  Towers  Over  Town 

A beanstalk  as  high  as  the  sky?  Yes.  It’s  unbelievable,  but  it’s  true; 
an  enormous  beanstalk  in  Jack  the  pauper’s  backyard.  This  beanstalk 
leads  to  a castle  in  which  lives  a giant.  Jack  recovered  a silver  harp 
that  sings,  two  bags  of  gold,  and  a hen  that  lays  golden  eggs  from  the 
giant.  All  this  happened  because  Jack  sold  his  cow  for  some  magic 
beans.  The  beans  grew  and  Jack  climbed  up  the  beanstalk. 

The  man  that  gave  Jack  the  beans  has  not  yet  been  located. 

Children  can  learn  a great  deal  by  hearing  the  teacher  read  the  stories  they 
have  written.  The  teacher  can  correct  grammatical  errors  as  she  reads.  This 
allows  the  children  to  appreciate  the  ideas  in  the  stories  without  being 
distracted  by  errors. 
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1 1 : CRACKLE  TOES 

Troubles 

Te  x.t  Pages  76-8  1 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

The  story  may  be  introduced  in  a number  of  ways.  Three  of  these  are  sug- 
gested to  illustrate  a variety  of  procedures. 

1.  A discussion  of  the  children’s  ideas  of  the  appearance  and  activities  of 
witches  might  bring  out  their  feelings  on  the  subject.  The  idea  may  be 
introduced  that  in  this  story  the  witch  and  her  black  cat  are  quite  different 
to  the  usual  ones.  The  story  might  be  read  to  find  out  how  they  are  different. 

2.  Everyone  has  feelings  about  houses.  Children  might  discuss  the  features 
of  houses  that  they  like.  The  children  might  try  to  guess  what  kind  of  house 
a witch  would  like.  The  story  could  then  be  read  to  check  some  of  these 
ideas. 

3.  An  exciting  experience  may  be  provided  by  using  the  picture  on  page  76 
as  the  introduction.  Throw  it  on  a screen  with  the  reflectoscope,  or,  if  that 
is  unavailable,  have  the  pupils  look  at  the  picture  in  their  books  and  cover 
the  printing  with  paper  during  the  discussion.  Ask,  “How  does  this  picture 
make  you  feel?  What  is  there  about  the  house  that  gives  you  that  feeling? 
How  does  the  weather  add  to  the  effect?  Where  do  you  think  you  might 
see  a house  like  this?  Would  you  like  to  live  in  it?  Why?  Who  might  live  in 
this  house?”  This  introduction  might  lead  to  study  of  building  atmosphere 
that  should  be  helpful  in  stimulating  creative  writing  and  increasing  reading 
appreciation. 

If  difficulty  is  anticipated  with  vocabulary,  devise  ways  of  introducing  the 
harder  words  in  a context  in  keeping  with  the  preparation  step  used.  For 
example,  use  chalkboard  sentences  similar  to  the  following  to  help  the 
children  recognize  the  words  except,  edge. 

All  the  windows  were  dark  except  one. 

The  house  was  not  in  a forest  but  at  the  edge  of  a forest. 

READING  THE  STDRY 

Present  questions  such  as  the  following  to  guide  the  silent  reading  of  the 
story.  Who  lived  in  this  house?  When  did  they  enjoy  their  home?  When  did 
they  not  like  it?  What  two  things  came  to  trouble  them?  What  did  they  do 
because  of  the  mice  and  spiders? 
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Discussion  Questions: 

1.  On  page  79,  Crackle  hears  noises  in  the  night.  What 
are  these  noises?  What  story  do  they  tell? 

2.  Why  do  you  suppose  Cream  Puff  could  not  catch  the 
mice? 

3.  In  what  other  ways  might  Crackle  and  Cream  Puff 
have  solved  their  problem  of  getting  a quiet  sleep? 

4.  Suppose  that  one  night  Crackle  Toes  heard  these 
noises:  Grrr!  Mew!  Bow-wow!  Splash!  What  might 
have  happened? 

Rereading 

The  conversations  in  the  story  might  be  reread  orally  with  children  taking 
the  parts. 

TEACHiNG  THE  READING  SKILLS 

Seeing  Relationships  - Seatwork  Activity:  In  order  that  the  seatwork  may 
be  done  independently,  print  sample  phrases  on  the  chalkboard. 


where  when  why 

1.  two  weeks  ago 

2.  at  the  witches’  house 

3.  because  of  the  noise 


Have  the  first  phrase  read.  Use  it  in  a sentence  such  as:  Tommy  went  to 
visit  his  cousin  two  weeks  ago.  Then  ask,  “Does  two  weeks  ago  tell  where 
Tommy  went,  when  he  went,  or  why?  Because  it  tells  when,  what  word  do 
you  think  should  be  printed  after  the  phrase?”  Follow  a similar  procedure 
for  the  other  two  samples.  Suggest  to  the  children  that  as  they  do  the 
activity,  they  think  of  a sentence  using  each  phrase.  This  will  help  them 
decide  whether  the  phrase  tells  where,  when,  or  why. 


where  when  why 

1.  yesterday 

2.  at  the  edge  of  the  forest 

3.  on  stormy  nights 

4.  because  she  was  tired 
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5.  nearly  midnight 

6.  because  they  were  kept  awake. 

7.  in  an  old  friendly  house 

8.  because  the  spiders  whispered- 

9.  going  tomorrow 

10.  in  a helicopter 

11.  at  the  castle 

12.  at  the  airport 

13.  the  day  before  yesterday 


Seeing  Relationships  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One, 
pages  31-32. 

Children  may  be  asked  to  examine  the  picture  of  the  inside  of  Crackle  Toes’ 
house  and  then  give  oral  sentences  describing  it.  These  may  be  put  together 
in  a co-operative  paragraph.  After  the  paragraph  has  been  composed,  chil- 
dren should  make  suggestions  for  editing  it. 

Recognizing  and  Understanding  Words -We  Can  Read  Treats  and 
Treasures,  Book  One,  page  33. 

Noting  Detail  - Seatwork  Activity:  children  should  mark  the  sentences  true 
or  false  and  correct  the  false  ones  by  changing  a word  or  phrase. 

1.  Crackle’s  old  house  was  deep  in  the  forest.  

2.  The  floor  of  the  old  house  was  level.  

3.  The  house  was  always  noisy  on  stormy  nights.  

4.  Crackle  was  tired  because  she  had  been  shopping  for 

groceries.  

5.  Cream  Puff  used  her  nose  to  tell  that  there  were  mice 

in  the  house.  

6.  Cream  Puff  made  less  noise  than  the  mice.  

7.  The  scratching  and  whispering  came  from  the  oven. 

8.  At  the  time  of  day  when  we  are  usually  fast  asleep, 

the  two  friends  ate  lunch.  

9.  About  the  time  of  day  we  begin  school.  Crackle  and 

Cream  Puff  ate  their  breakfast.  
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Using  Phonics 

Consonant  Combinations  cr,  scr,  tr,  str,  pr  and  spr- Print  sentences  such 
as  the  following  on  the  chalkboard  and  have  them  read; 

Crackle  and  Crinkle  were  witches. 

The  baby  screamed  when  the  cat  scratched  her. 

Have  the  children  find  two  words  that  begin  the  same  as  crunch.  Have  the 
cr  in  these  words  underlined.  Have  them  find  two  words  that  begin  the 
same  as  scrape.  Have  the  scr  in  these  words  underlined.  Follow  a similar 
procedure  for  words  beginning  with  tr  and  str.  Include  tray,  truck,  stray, 
struck,  strong,  strike.  Continue,  using  words  beginning  with  pr  and  spr. 
Include  pray,  proud,  price,  spray,  spry. 

Vowei  Generalizations  (review)  - Seatwork  Activity:  The  children  are  to 
list  the  words  given  under  the  appropriate  headings  and  sub-headings. 
Before  the  children  begin  work,  review  the  vowel  generalizations  needed. 
See  Lessons  8 and  9. 


bait 

find 

love 

said 

boast 

giant 

pile 

to 

bread 

give 

prize 

treat 

brook 

hid 

quiet 

tube 

bunch 

hook 

road 

wade 

chose 

led 

rod 

weight 

I  Words  with  only  one  vowel 
A.  The  vowel  is  short: 


B.  Exceptions: 

II  Words  with  two  vowels  that  eome  together 

A.  The  first  vowel  is  long  and  the  second  is  silent:_ 

B.  Exceptions: 

III  Words  with  a final  e as  well  as  one  other  vowel 

A.  The  first  vowel  is  long  and  the  final  e is  silent:. 

B.  Exceptions: 
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Using  Word  Structure 

Endings  y to  i plus  es,  ed,  ly,  er,  and  est  - Print  on  the  chalkboard: 

, 1.  Jack  will  try  to  do  his  best. 

2.  Jack  is  trying  to  do  his  best. 

3.  Jack  tries  to  do  his  best.  i 

4.  Jack  tried  to  do  his  best.  ' 


Have  sentence  number  one  read.  Underline  the  word  try.  Ask,  “What  word 
in  sentence  two  contains  the  word  try?”  Have  a child  underline  the  root 
word.  “What  word  in  sentence  three  comes  from  try?  How  is  try  changed  to 
tries?  How  is  try  changed  to  tried  in  the  last  sentence?  What  letter  takes  the 
place  of  y?” 

Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  word  happy.  Say,  “Fred  laughed  happily  as  he 
watched  the  pup.”  Ask,  “What  word  in  this  sentence  tells  us  that  Fred  is 
happy?”  Make  the  word  happy  into  happily.  Ask  “How  was  happy  changed 
to  happily?” 

Proceed  in  a similar  manner  to  teach  changing  y to  i and  adding  er  and  est. 
Sentences  such  as  the  following  may  be  used: 

Tom  was  sleepier  than  Tim.  (sleepy) 

Ned  told  the  funniest  story,  (funny) 

Seatwork  Activity:  Have  the  children  complete  each  of  the  following  sen- 
tences and  add  a sentence  to  it. 


1.  When  Jimmy  saw  the  crowd  he  hurried- 

2.  My  little  sister  carries  her  teddy  bear 

3.  Frank  tried  to 

4.  The  children  played  happily  until 

5.  I saw  the  tiniest 

6.  The  silliest  story  I ever  heard  was  about 

7.  Elizabeth  answered  sleepily,  “I 


Using  Word  Structure  (review)  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book 
One,  page  34. 
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EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

The  children  may  wish  to  predict  an  ending  to  the  first  part  of  the  story. 

They  may  write  about  what  events  happen  now  that  Crackle  Toes  and 
Cream  Puff  have  decided  to  sleep  in  the  daytime. 

Children  should  become  sensitive  to  the  use  of  sounds  in  stories.  They  might 
examine  these  series  of  sounds  and  imagine  a story  that  goes  with  them. 

1.  Sniff!  Sniff!  Buzz!  Scratch!  Scratch!  Buzz! 

Sniff!  Sniff!  Buzz!  Thump!  Buzz!  Buzz! 

Crrr!  Splash! 

2.  Knock!  Knock!  Knock!  Squeak!  Squeak!  Aha! 

Bang!  Thump! 

3.  Rum-tum-tum!  Rum-tum-tum!  Gallop!  Gallop!  Whistle! 

Clap!  Clap!  Clap! 

4.  Whisper!  Shhh!  Scratch!  Puff!  Puff!  Ugh! 

Whisper!  Whisper!  Scratch!  Puff!  Puff!  Kerchoo! 

5.  Huff  and  puff!  Huff  and  puff!  Hoot!  Hoot!  Hoot! 

Have  the  children  make  up  combinations  of  sounds  to  tell  a story.  Have 
them  make  the  sounds  for  the  group  and  ask  what  story  is  suggested. 

Poems  read  to  the  children  should  include  'Was  She  a Witch?’  by  Laura  E. 
Richards  in  The  Sound  of  Poetry,  edited  by  Mary  C.  Austin  and  Queenie 
B.  Mills. 
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12:  CRACKLE  TOES 

More  Troubles 

Text  Pages  82-87 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Recall  with  the  children  the  events  of  the  previous  story,  the  problem  faced 
by  Crackle  Toes  and  Cream  PuflF  and  the  way  in  which  they  tried  to  solve 
it.  Have  the  children  read  the  title  of  the  story.  Ask  them  to  suggest  what 
these  troubles  might  be.  The  picture  may  help  the  children  infer  that  the 
problem  of  getting  enough  sleep  has  not  yet  been  solved. 

READING  THE  STORY 

Questions  such  as  the  following  may  be  used  to  guide  the  reading. 

Pages  82-83  What  was  the  next  problem  Crackle  and  Cream  Puff  had? 

Who  came  to  visit  them?  What  solution  did  Crinkle  Toes  sug- 
gest for  the  problem?  Do  you  think  Crinkle’s  solution  will 
work?  Why?  Read  to  find  out  if  you  are  right. 

Pages  84-85  Were  Crackle  and  Cream  Puff  able  to  sleep  that  night?  Why? 

Why  do  you  suppose  the  noises  did  not  disturb  Crinkle?  What 
do  you  think  Crackle  and  Cream  Puff  will  do  now?  Why? 
Read  to  find  out  if  you  are  right. 

Pages  86-87  What  did  Crackle  and  Cream  Puff  decide  to  do?  Why?  How 
did  Crackle  and  Cream  Puff  feel  about  being  back  home 
again?  How  do  you  know? 

Rereading 

The  story  might  be  reread  orally  with  one  child  acting  as  narrator  and  other 
children  taking  the  parts  of  Crackle  Toes,  Cream  Puff  and  Crinkle.  It  might 
be  fun  to  have  one  or  more  children  provide  appropriate  sound  effects. 

The  rereading  might  be  followed  immediately  by  discussion  of  questions 
similar  to  those  suggested  in  the  Study  Guide,  Part  B.  The  pupil-chairman 
should  encourage  all  the  children  in  the  group  to  participate  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Using  a Study  Guide 

The  following  is  a sample  of  a Study  Guide  which  might  be  used  with  this 
story.  It  is  expected  that  this  guide  will  be  modified  and  adapted  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  group. 
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Crackle  Toes 

MORE  TROUBLES 

(Pages  82-87) 

A.  Reading  the  Story 

1.  For  two  weeks  the  witch  and  her  cat  slept  well.  What 
loud  sound  awakened  Crackle  Toes  and  Cream  Puff 
one  morning  just  after  they  got  to  sleep? 

2.  Why  did  Crackle  and  Cream  Puff  go  with  Crinkle  to 
her  house  in  the  city? 

3.  Make  a list  of  the  sounds  Crackle  heard  in  the  night 
at  Crinkle’s  house. 

4.  What  did  Crackle  and  Cream  Puff  tell  Crinkle  the 
next  morning? 

5.  Why  did  Crackle  and  Cream  Puff  go  back  to  their 
house  at  the  edge  of  the  forest? 


B.  Thinking  About  the  Story 

1.  Which  witch  do  you  think  had  the  more  interesting 
house?  Why? 

2.  In  which  house  would  you  rather  live?  Why? 

3.  Why  do  you  suppose  Crinkle  slept  through  all  the 
loud  noises  of  the  city? 

4.  Why  do  you  suppose  Crackle  and  Cream  Puff  did  not 
hear  the  mice  and  spiders  that  night  when  they  got 
home? 

5.  What  advice  would  you  give  Crackle  Toes  the  next 
time  she  thinks  about  leaving  her  house? 


C.  Soft  Noises  and  Loud  Noises 

1.  Below  are  a list  of  noises  that  we  sometimes  hear. 
Some  of  these  noises  are  soft  and  some  are  loud.  Put 
the  loud  noises  in  one  list  and  the  soft  noises  in  an- 
other. Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  add  some  other 
noises  to  each  list. 
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a wind  blowing  on  a 
stormy  night 
a spider  spinning  a web 
a clock  ticking 
a school  bell  ringing 


a kitten  purring 
a car  back-firing 
a cow  mooing 
a door  banging 
a leaf  falling  from  a tree 


2.  What  is  the  loudest  noise  you  can  think  of? 

3.  What  is  the  softest  noise  you  can  think  of? 


D.  Wanted  — A House  for  a Witch 

Suppose  one  day  Crackle  Toes  and  Cream  Puff  went  for  a 
walk.  When  they  came  home  they  found  out  that  the 
wind  had  blown  their  house  down.  Crackle  might  have  to 
advertise  in  the  newspaper  for  another  one.  Write  the 
advertisement  which  Crackle  might  use.  Be  sure  to  list  in 
the  advertisement  all  the  things  that  Crackle  Toes  and 
Cream  Puff  might  want  in  a house. 


TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 

Making  Inferences  - We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One, 
page  35. 

Following  Directions  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One, 
pages  36-37. 

Recognizing  and  Understanding  Words  - Seatwork  Activity:  Use  the 
words  at  the  top  of  the  activity  to  complete  the  first  blank  in  the  sentence. 
A word  may  be  used  more  than  once.  An  ending  should  be  provided  for 
each  sentence. 


back-fired 

squeaked 

whistled 

whispered 

buzzed 

barked 

tripped-trapped 

rang 

scratched 

1 . The  mice 

when 

2.  The  spiders 

and  in 

3.  The  bees 

in 

4.  A train 

as  it 
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5.  A car_ 


6.  A dog_ 


-because_ 

-because- 


7.  A telephone 

8.  The  milkman’s  horse 

9.  The  milkman 


-in  the- 


-down. 


Using  Phonics 

Combinations  oo,  ow,  and  ou  — This  activity  may  be  used  with  children 
who  need  additional  practice  with  these  combinations.  Print  on  the  coloured 
pieces  of  construction  paper  the  words  too,  good,  cow,  snow,  out.  Place 
these  word  cards  on  the  chalkboard  ledge.  Print,  on  white  cards,  other 
words  in  which  oo,  ow,  and  ou  have  these  same  sounds:  hound,  stool,  loud, 
crow,  flower,  pounce,  clown,  showed,  around.  Place  these  white  cards  face 
down  in  a pile.  Have  the  children  take  turns  taking  a card  from  the  pile, 
reading  the  word  and  placing  it  beside  the  coloured  card  on  which  there  is 
a word  with  the  same  vowel  sound. 

Seatwork  Activity:  The  children  are  to  rearrange  groups  of  words  to  make 
sentences. 


1.  watched  the  young  kangaroo  at  the  zoo 

The  crowd  play  with  his  own  shadow 

2.  before  we  had  The  goose  had  flown  counted  to  ten 
out  of  the  coop 

3.  in  our  classroom  if  I had  counted 

the  rows  of  desks  Miss  Brown  asked  me 

4.  of  his  new  crown  in  a loud  voice 

The  young  king  said  that  he  was  proud 

5.  to  Mrs.  Cook  a spool  of  thread  If  you  took 

that  hook  for  you  she  would  sew  on 

6.  was  so  rough  over  the  bow  that  the  waves  went 

of  the  boat  The  water 


Using  Word  Structure 

Er  of  Agent;  er  and  est  of  Comparison  — Seatwork  Activity:  In  the  list  of 
words  at  the  beginning  of  the  activity  have  the  children  underline  the  root 
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word.  In  the  sentences  have  the  children  draw  a line  from  a word  that  con- 
tains the  er  of  agent  or  comparison  to  the  word  within  the  sentence  from 
which  it  comes. 


roughest  fastest  shortest  sweeper 

slower  highest  poorer  trucker 

softer  nearer  kindest  youngest 

1.  The  farmer  planted  some  corn  on  his  farm. 

2.  The  catcher  can  catch  the  ball. 

3.  The  speaker  began  to  speak  slowly. 

4.  Bobby  is  small  but  his  brother  is  even  smaller. 

Plural  y to  i and  Add  es;  f to  v and  Add  es  - Chalkboard  Activity:  Have  the 
following  phrases  read.  If  the  children  have  difficulty  with  a plural  form, 
print  on  the  chalkboard  the  singular  form  as  an  aid  to  recognition. 

pennies  for  the  monkeys  the  wives  and  the  children 

the  families  on  our  street  the  worries  of  the  elves 

the  wolves  and  the  foxes  a cat  with  nine  lives 

Using  Word  Structure  (review)  - We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book 
One,  page  38. 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

The  class  could  discuss  the  possible  outcome  of  the  story  if  Crackle  and 
Cream  Puff  had  found  Crinkle’s  home  satisfactory. 

The  children  might  discuss  how  Crinkle  felt  when  Crackle  and  Cream  Puff 
left.  They  could  make  up  a telephone  conversation  between  the  two  sisters 
the  day  after  Crackle  Toes  left. 

The  children  might  make  a list  of  noises  which  might  disturb  the  sleep  of 
people  in  their  own  neighbourhood. 

To  help  develop  an  awareness  of  effective  language  the  following  procedure 
may  be  used: 

“Imagine  yourself  in  the  country,  hurrying  home  at  dusk  along  a 
country  road.  A sudden  thunderstorm  blows  up  and  the  rain  begins 
just  as  you  reach  the  house  in  the  picture  (page  76) . Would  you  seek 
shelter,  or  face  the  lightning  and  eloudburst?” 
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Instead  of  oral  discussion,  have  pupils  put  their  heads  down  and  think  while 
the  following  sentence  is  being  written  on  the  chalkboard: 

Just  as  I reached  the  old  house  at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  there  was  a 
crash  of  thunder  and  the  rain  poured  down. 

Suggest  to  the  children  that  they  use  it  as  the  opening  sentence  and  let  their 
imaginations  go  to  work.  The  resulting  stories  should  make  interesting  oral 
reading  for  next  day’s  lesson. 

In  using  the  suggestion  on  the  sample  Study  Guide  about  writing  an 
advertisement,  have  the  children  read  advertisements  from  newspapers  to 
note  how  they  are  set  up.  The  following  are  the  products  of  some  grade- 
three  children  carrying  out  this  activity. 


WANTED 

An  old  house  with  a hole  in  the  roof,  the 
floor  going  up  in  one  place  and  down  in 
another,  doors  falling  off,  and  be  sure 
there  are  holes  in  the  wall  and  window 
spaces  with  no  windovvs,  and  some  mice 
and  spiders.  The  house  has  to  be  on  the 
edge  of  a forest.  Notify  Crackle  Toes  and 
Cream  Puff  at  the  edge  of  the  forest. 


WANTED 

A House  for  a Witch,  must  be  located  in 
the  country,  made  of  brick,  two  storeys 
high,  and  above  all,  peaceful  and  quiet. 
No  mice,  bees,  or  spiders.  If  interested, 
contact  Miss  Toes,  2360  Owlhawk  Path. 
P.S.  Available  at  10:00  and  12:00. 

WANTED 

Old  Friendly  House  Wanted,  two  bed- 
rooms, big  attic,  lots  of  room  outside, 
creaky  stairs  and  doors,  lots  of  shelves  and 
cupboards,  a very  quiet  place.  Urgent. 


After  the  children  have  read  and  commented  on  their  own  advertisements, 
the  samples  may  be  used  for  children  to  evaluate  and  revise.  The  samples 
may  be  duplicated  or  printed  on  the  chalkboard.  Children  can  objectively 
suggest  how  they  might  be  improved  by  changing  wording  and  sentence 
structure. 

In  Rose  Fyleman’s  poem,  ‘Witch,  Witch’,  questions  about  the  witch  are 
asked  and  answered.  After  the  children  have  heard  the  poem  and  are 
familiar  with  it,  the  class  may  be  divided  into  two  groups.  One  group  may 
ask  the  questions  while  the  second  group  answers. 

‘The  Witch’,  a poem  by  Percy  H.  Ilott,  will  also  be  enjoyed  by  the  children. 
Both  these  poems  are  found  in  Let’s  Enjoy  Poetry,  edited  by  G.  N.  Edwards. 
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13:  WITCHES’  SONG 

Text  Pages  88-89 
PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Strange  sounds  in  the  dark!  Are  they  only  the  wind  rustling  through  the 
trees?  Or  might  they  be  the  voices  of  mysterious  creatures  calling  to  one 
another?  In  this  poem,  Elizabeth  Coatsworth  imagines  that  night  sounds 
might  be  made  by  witches  singing  their  weird  songs.  Before  reading  the 
poem  to  the  children,  have  them  close  their  eyes  and  listen  to  several 
unusual  sounds:  two  pieces  of  sandpaper  being  rubbed  together;  stones 
being  stirred  in  a tin  can;  paper  being  crumpled  in  the  hand;  strange  voice 
sounds;  etc.  After  the  children  have  heard  each  sound,  have  them  tell  what 
it  suggests  to  them.  Encourage  creative  and  imaginative  responses. 

READING  THE  POEM 

The  poem  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  verse  is  the  introduction.  It 
sets  the  stage  for  the  witches’  song,  and  should  be  read  rather  slowly.  The 
middle  verses  are  the  chants  of  the  witches,  and  should  be  read  more 
quickly.  The  last  verse  brings  us  back  to  reality,  but  leaves  us  with  an 
unanswered  question.  It  should  be  read  at  about  the  same  pace  as  the  first 
verse.  The  changes  of  pace  should  be  evident  to  the  children  as  they  hear 
the  poem  read  to  them. 

The  children’s  first  responses  to  the  poem  may  be  emotional  ones.  Have 
them  suggest  how  the  poem  made  them  feel.  A second  or  third  reading  may 
be  requested  by  the  children. 

Have  the  children  open  their  books  to  page  88.  They  will  enjoy  the  pictures 
which  surround  the  poem.  Read  the  poem  to  the  children,  again  reading  the 
first  and  last  verses  slowly.  Have  the  children  suggest  appropriate  sounds 
which  might  accompany  the  reading  of  the  poem.  In  the  second  verse,  for 
example,  they  might  suggest  a high  soft  eeeeee  . . . representing  the  voices 
of  witches  in  the  distance.  The  poem  lends  itself  to  a dramatic  presentation 
with  one  person  reading  the  first  and  last  verses  and  the  rest  of  the  group 
reading  the  middle  verses  with  accompanying  sounds. 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

When  the  children  have  had  some  experience  with  the  poem,  let  them  hear 
once  again  some  of  the  sounds  used  in  the  introduction  of  the  poem.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  compare  their  responses  to  these  sounds  after  having  read 
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the  poem  with  those  made  before  hearing  the  poem.  Some  of  the  children 
might  like  to  experiment  with  sounds  which  make  up  an  imaginary  conver- 
sation between  two  witches,  two  elves,  etc.  For  this  type  of  activity,  rhythm 
sticks,  Orff  instruments,  hand  drums,  or  home-made  percussion  instruments 
might  be  used.  The  children  will  discover  that  the  voices  of  the  different 
speakers  can  be  indicated  by  using  a different  instrument  for  each  one. 

They  might  enjoy  experimenting  with  rhythms  that  make  angry  sounds, 
happy  sounds,  etc. 

In  the  field  of  classical  recordings  there  are  many  selections  in  which  the 
composer  has  used  different  rhythms  and  instruments  to  tell  exciting  stories 
such  as:  Peter  and  the  Wolf  by  Prokofiev;  The  Sorcerers  Apprentice  by 
Dukas.  From  time  to  time  recordings  such  as  these  might  be  used  as  listen- 
ing experiences  for  the  children.  Less  familiar  recordings  might  also  be  used. 
Encourage  the  children  to  respond  to  these  with  original  stories  or  poems. 
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14:  RUSH  CAPE 

Text  Pages  90-100 


PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Print  the  title  and  the  first  paragraph  of  the  story  on  the  chalkboard.  Have 
the  title  read.  Have  the  children  read  the  first  paragraph  and  suggest  how 
the  king  might  go  about  finding  out  which  daughter  loved  him  best.  After 
several  answers  have  the  children  read  the  last  sentence  on  page  90.  Ask, 
“Do  you  think  this  was  a good  plan?  Why?”  The  purpose  in  reading  the 
story  might  be  to  find  out  whether  or  not  the  king  acted  wisely. 

READING  THE  STORY 

Page  91  Have  the  page  read  silently  to  find  the  answers  each  daughter 


Page  92 

gave  to  the  question.  Which  daughter  do  you  think  gave  the 
best  answer?  Why?  Answers  to  these  two  questions  will  differ 
and  should  be  accepted  without  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  a 
conclusion. 

Have  the  page  read  silently  to  discover  what  happened  to  the 
third  daughter  because  of  her  answer.  After  the  silent  reading 
ask:  Where  did  she  go  first  when  she  left  the  palace?  Why 
did  she  go  to  a place  where  rushes  grew?  Why  do  you  suppose 
she  made  herself  a cape  of  rushes?  Why  did  she  go  to  the 
back  door  of  the  great  house?  Why  do  you  suppose  the  cook 
let  her  stay?  What  reasons  might  the  girl  have  -had  for  not 
telling  the  cook  her  name?  Have  the  children  discuss  whether 
or  not  they  think  the  girl  can  keep  secret  who  she  really  is. 

Page  93 

Have  the  page  read  to  find  out  in  what  way  Rush  Cape  took  a 
chance  on  being  found  out.  What  happened  one  night  at  the 
great  house?  What  were  the  servants  allowed  to  do?  What  did 
Rush  Cape  tell  the  other  servants  she  was  going  to  do?  What 
made  her  change  her  mind? 

Page  94 

What  happened  to  her  at  the  ball  the  first  night?  Why  did  no 
one  recognize  her?  What  did  one  of  the  servants  tell  her  about 
the  prince? 

Page  95 

What  happened  the  following  evening?  What  happened  on 
the  third  night?  Why  did  the  prince  give  her  the  ring?  Where 
did  the  servants  discover  Rush  Cape  after  the  ball? 
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where  did  the  prince  search  for  Rush  Cape?  Why  did  he 
become  ill?  How  did  Rush  Cape  let  the  prince  know  she  was 
the  princess  for  whom  he  was  searching?  Why  do  you  suppose 
Rush  Cape  changed  her  mind  about  letting  the  prince  know 
who  she  was?  What  did  the  prince  ask  Rush  Cape  to  do? 

What  did  the  prince  tell  Rush  Cape  about  her  father?  Who 
arrived  at  the  great  house  that  evening?  How  did  she  try  to 
help  her  father  remember  her?  Why  do  you  think  she  told  the 
cook  not  to  put  salt  on  the  meat? 

What  did  the  king  say  about  the  food?  What  made  the  king 
remember  his  daughter?  What  did  the  people  of  Candledown 
do  when  they  found  out  their  king  was  alive?  What  happened 
to  Rush  Cape? 

Discussion  Questions 

As  the  teacher  leads  the  discussion  with  the  children,  a number  of  more 
difficult  ideas  should  be  clarified. 

1.  What  do  you  think  Rush  Cape  meant  when  she  told 
him  she  loved  him  as  fresh  meat  loves  salt?  Bring  out 
the  idea  that  she  needed  her  father  very  much,  just  as 
meat  needs  salt. 

2.  Do  you  think  Rush  Cape’s  father  was  a clever  man? 

Give  reasons  for  your  answer.  Bring  out  the  facts  that 
he  did  not  understand  his  three  daughters’  answers. 

He  believed  the  two  greedy  daughters  and  was  tricked 
by  them. 

3.  Why  do  you  suppose  Rush  Cape’s  father  lost  his 
memory?  Help  the  children  to  understand  that  a per- 
son can  lose  his  memory  because  of  hunger,  poor 
health  or  a terrible  happening. 

4.  What  lesson  may  the  old  king  have  learned? 

TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 

Recognizing  and  Understanding  Words  — Chalkboard  Activity:  Words  that 
have  more  than  one  meaning  may  need  some  aiscussion.  Place  on  the  chalk- 
board the  words  and  meanings  given  here.  Have  each  child  write  two 
sentences  for  each  word  conveying  the  meanings  given.  In  each  sentence 
have  him  leave  out  one  of  the  words  listed.  Have  him  pass  the  sentences  to 
another  child  to  be  completed. 


Pages  96-97 


Pages  98-99 


Page  100 
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1. 

swamp 

— a wet  place 

when  water  fills  a boat 

2. 

rush 

— a plant  that  grows  in  a wet  place 
to  hurry 

3. 

cover 

— part  of  a book 
to  hide 

4. 

bowl 

— a dish 

a game  played  with  pins  and  balls 

5. 

cape 

— something  to  wear 
a piece  of  land 

6. 

fresh 

— without  salt 
clean 

7. 

slip 

— slide 

to  leave  secretly 

Making  Inferences  — Seatwork  Activity:  Answers  should  be  discussed  with 
reasons  since  more  than  one  is  correct. 


afraid 

clever 

excited 

silly 

angry 

cross 

frightened 

sorry 

bad 

cruel 

hurt 

tired 

careful 

curious 

pleased 

unhappy 

1.  When  the  king  asked  his  daughters  how  much  they 

loved  him,  he  likely  thought  he  was  being 

2.  When  the  king  heard  his  third  daughter’s  answer  to 

his  question,  he  felt 

3.  When  the  king  sent  Rush  Cape  away  from  the  palace, 

she  likely  felt .. 

4.  Rush  Cape  did  not  tell  the  cook  her  real  name  because 

she  was  likely  being 

5.  When  the  prince  danced  with  Rush  Cape,  she  likely 

felt 

6.  After  the  dance.  Rush  Cape  likely  felt 

7.  When  Rush  Cape  heard  that  her  sisters  had  driven  her 

father  out  of  Candledown,  she  likely  felt 
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Vocabulary  Development— We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One, 
page  39. 

Seeing  Relationships  - Seatwork  Activity:  Answers  should  be  discussed  as 
no  one  answer  is  correct. 


Where  would  you  most  likely  find: 

1.  noisy  little  mice 

6. 

a roast  of  meat 

2.  vegetable  soup 

7. 

a golden  cape 

3.  beautiful  music 

8. 

a singing  lady 

4.  long-legged  spiders 

9. 

long  green  rushes 

5.  a bowl  of  salt 

10. 

a thoughtful  servant 

Making  Inferences —We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One, 
page  40. 

Children  might  be  encouraged  to  read  the  sentences  orally  to  indicate  the 
feelings  of  the  speakers.  They  might  discuss  what  words  could  be  used  to 
describe  the  feelings. 

Using  Phonics 

Combinations  er,  ir,  and  ur  (review)  — Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  sentence: 
If  Mrs.  Silverman  stirs  the  porridge,  it  will  not  burn. 

After  the  sentence  has  been  read  orally  say,  “Three  words  in  this  sentence 
contain  the  same  sound  that  you  hear  in  the  word  her.  What  are  they?” 

Have  a child  underline  the  two  letters  that  make  the  same  sound  in  each 
of  these  words.  Have  the  children  apply  this  knowledge  to  read  words  such 
as  purse,  pursue,  herd,  curl,  burst,  squirt,  firm,  jerk. 

Vowel  Combinations  oi  and  oy  - Print  on  the  chalkboard  boy,  toy.  Ask  the 
children  to  tell  two  ways  in  which  these  words  are  alike.  Underline  oy  and 
explain  that  oy  usually  has  the  sound  we  hear  at  the  end  of  boy.  Print  on  the 
chalkboard:  Tom  has  a soft  voice.  Ask,  “Which  word  in  this  sentence  has  the 
sound  we  hear  at  the  end  of  boy?”  Underline  the  oi  and  explain  that  of  and 
oy  often  have  the  same  sound.  Provide  additional  practice  with  words  such 
as  boil,  noise,  soil,  coin. 

Combinations  (review)  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One, 
page  41. 
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Combinations  (review)  - Seatwork  Activity:  Have  the  ehildren  complete 
the  following  sentences  by  choosing  the  correct  words, 

1.  “Baseball  is  a for  boys  and  girls,”  said 


spot  sport  sort 
Elizabeth  to  Peter. 

2.  Mrs.  Penny  puts_ 


starve  starch  corn 
when  she  washes  them. 


_in  her  husband’s 


shut  hair  shirts 

3.  Too  much  salt  on  the  vegetables  will- 


store  storm  sails 


the  taste. 

4.  When  the_ 

hurried  to .. 

short  port  sea 

5.  The  rain  has  made  the  ground  very_ 


help  boil  spoil 
-began  the  small  boats 


6.  We  are- 


short  sorry  crying 
has  to  be  cut  down. 


-that  the- 


worm  most  moist 
tree 


birch  furns  fern 


7.  Bobby  did  not  know  what  to  do  when  the 

tired  horn  wheel 

on  his  dad’s  car  would  not  stop  blowing. 

8.  At I saw  a girl  with  pretty,  black 


shirt  church  stir 


-hair. 


curl  curly  red 


Using  Word  Structure 

Suffixes  ful,  less,  and  ness  — Print  the  following  sentences  on  the  chalk- 
board and  have  them  read: 


The  servant  will  help  the  lady  with  the  work. 

The  servant  is  helpful. 

When  the  fire  broke  out,  the  old  man  felt  helpless. 
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Draw  a line  under  the  word  help  in  the  first  sentence.  Have  the  children 
identify  the  endings  that  have  been  added  to  the  word  help  in  the  second 
and  third  sentences.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  helpful  and  helpless.  Follow  a 
similar  procedure  to  include  pairs  of  words  such  as:  hopeful,  hopeless; 
thankful,  thankless;  careful,  careless;  thoughtful,  thoughtless. 

Children  should  not  be  expected  to  give  a formal  definition  of  the  term 
suffix.  It  is  recommended,  however,  that  the  teacher  use  the  term  so  that  the 
children  will  learn  to  use  it  naturally.  Print  on  the  chalkboard  sentences 
similar  to  the  following  and  have  them  read: 


It  was  dark  when  we  reached  the  corral. 

In  the  darkness  we  could  not  read  the  sign. 


Have  the  children  discover  a word  in  the  second  sentence  that  tells  that  it 
was  dark.  Have  a child  circle  the  suffix.  Devise  an  activity  in  which 
children  have  to  complete  sentences  or  phrases  that  contain  the  following 
words:  gladness,  blackness,  sickness,  softness,  hatless,  friendless,  sleepless, 

handful,  bucketful,  useful.  For  example:  a handful  of ; 

a bucketful  of ; the  softness  of  the 

Syllables  (review)  — Review  with  the  children  the  syllable  chart  developed 
in  Lesson  10.  Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  words  helpful,  helpless,  darkness. 
Have  the  children  decide  under  which  heading  these  endings  belong.  Add 
the  appropriate  endings  and  an  example  to  the  chart. 

Alphabetical  Sequence  — Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  words  shook,  allowed, 
fresh.  Have  the  children  arrange  these  words  in  alphabetical  order.  Then 
print  shook,  search,  salt.  After  the  children  have  noted  that  all  the  words 
begin  with  the  same  letter,  explain  to  them  that  to  put  these  words  in  alpha- 
betical order  the  second  letters  have  to  be  noted.  Have  the  second  letter  in 
each  word  underlined  and  the  words  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  Then 
present  groups  of  words  such  as  the  following,  and  have  them  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order: 


meat 

ill 

day 

woke 

rush 

recognize 

music 

alive 

drove 

whirl 

right 

question 

mother 

cape 

drive 

witch 

rang 

servant 
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Seatwork  Activity:  The  children  are  to  rewrite  the  following  groups  of 
words  in  alphabetical  order. 


tasted 

shake 

races 

fill 

three 

salt 

huge 

felt 

terrible 

soup 

laid 

family 

prepare 

fresh 

prize 

learn 

part 

tip 

piano 

ladder 

police 

enter 

penny 

loud 

lady 

trouble 

hook 

comb 

bowl 

whistle 

harp 

cruel 

driven 

crackle 

held 

clever 

Can  You  Read?  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One,  page  42. 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

Have  the  children  read  or  listen  to  the  stories  of  Cinderella,  or  Beauty  and 
the  Beast.  Have  them  compare  one  of  these  to  Rush  Cape.  Organize  their 
comments  in  two  columns:  How  the  stories  are  alike;  How  the  stories  are 
diflPerent. 

Groups  may  present  the  main  events  of  the  stories  being  compared  in  mural 
form.  A commentary  may  be  prepared  to  accompany  the  mural.  Fairy  tales 
such  as  these  lend  themselves  to  dramatization  and  puppet  presentations. 

In  the  story  Rush  Cape  told  her  father  she  loved  him  as  meat  loves  salt. 
Explain  to  the  children  that  this  is  an  example  of  an  old  saying.  Ask  the 
children  what  other  old  sayings  they  know.  They  may  mention:  An  apple 
a day  keeps  the  doctor  away;  A rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss;  etc.  Make  a 
collection  of  these.  Children  may  find  that  parents  and  other  adults  are 
good  resource  people  for  this  activity. 
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15:  POEMS 

Text  Pages  101-104 

The  first  four  of  this  group  of  five  poems  are  amusing  poems  about  insects 
and  animals.  Children  will  enjoy  hearing  them  and  saying  them.  The  poems 
might  be  presented  as  a group  or  separately. 

Only  My  Opinion,  The  Tickle  Rhyme 

READING  THE  POEMS 

Tell  the  children  that  they  are  going  to  hear  two  poems  about  caterpillars. 

The  first  poem  begins  with  a question,  “Is  a caterpillar  ticklish?”  Ask,  “What 
is  your  opinion?”  or  “What  do  you  think?  Why  do  you  think  so?”  After  the 
children  have  expressed  opinions,  read  them  the  poem.  The  second  poem  is 
about  a caterpillar  that  tickles.  “What  might  he  tickle?  Has  a caterpillar 
ever  tickled  you?  How?”  Read  the  poem.  Some  of  the  children  may  wish  to 
memorize  the  poems. 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

Have  children  answer  questions  such  as  the  following  by  giving  their 
opinions:  Is  a porcupine  ticklish?  Is  a kitten  ticklish?  Is  a lion  ticklish? 

Other  amusing  poems  may  be  found  in  May  Hill  Arbuthnot’s  Time  for 
Poetry.  The  Purple  Cow’  by  Gilette  Burgess,  ‘Alas  Alack’  by  Walter  de  la 
Mare,  and  ‘All  Wool’  by  Abbit  Farewell  Brown  may  be  appropriate. 

Cricket,  Little  Black  Bug 

READING  THE  POEMS 

Have  the  children  tell  what  they  know  about  crickets.  Let  them  say  the 
word  cricket  in  chorus  several  times  to  imitate  the  sound  the  cricket  makes. 

Read  the  poem  to  the  children,  having  them  listen  to  decide  how  they  might 
act  out  the  poem.  On  second  reading  let  them  perform  actions. 

Before  reading  Little  Blaek  Bug  have  the  children  tell  what  sounds  other 
insects  and  animals  make.  Have  the  poem  read  silently  to  find  out  what 
insect  or  animal  is  mentioned  in  each  verse  and  what  sound  it  makes.  The 
poem  may  be  reread  in  parts,  with  a group  or  an  individual  asking  the 
questions,  and  a group  reading  the  answers. 
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EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 


Some  children  may  be  able  to  make  up  additional  verses  following  the  same 
pattern.  Other  appropriate  poems  found  in  Time  for  Poetry  are:  ‘Chickadee’ 
by  Hilda  Conkling,  ‘Little  Charley  Chipmunk’  by  Helen  C.  Le  Crow, 
‘Crandfather  Frog’  by  Louise  Seaman  Bechtel,  ‘Cood  Morning’  by  Muriel 
Sepe,  ‘The  Barnyard’  by  Maude  Burnham. 

The  Open  Plain 


READING  THE  PDEM 

This  poem  may  set  the  stage  for  the  stories  about  The  Double  B Ranch. 
From  books,  television,  and  films,  children  may  be  able  to  suggest  what  cow- 
boys sing  about  in  their  songs.  Read  the  poem  to  the  children.  Ask  who 
might  be  saying  the  poem.  How  does  he  feel  about  the  land  where  he  rides? 
How  do  you  know? 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

Begin  a collection  of  pictures,  books  and  records  about  the  west.  Some  chil- 
dren may  be  able  to  make  up  questions  about  the  west  to  guide  independ- 
ent research  while  the  unit  on  the  Double  B Ranch  is  in  progress.  Have  the 
children  listen  to  cowboy  songs  on  records.  They  may  sing  songs  they  know 
and  learn  new  ones. 
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16:  THE  DOUBLE  B RANCH 

Chapter  One 

Text  Pages  105-111 


PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Travel  folders  and  folders  advertising  camps  and  resorts  may  be  examined. 
Help  the  children  to  understand  that  folders  serve  the  purpose  of  giving 
information,  and  persuading  the  reader  to  visit  the  place  described.  Have 
each  child  tell  why  the  place  mentioned  in  a particular  folder  appeals  to 
him.  Children  may  mention  the  colourful  pictures,  the  activities  shown,  and 
the  words  used. 

READING  THE  STORY 

Explain  to  the  children  that  the  first  three  pages  of  the  story  show  a copy 
of  the  folder  about  the  Double  B Ranch.  Have  the  children  study  each  page 
of  the  folder  to  find  out  what  information  it  gives  about  the  Double  B 
Ranch.  Guide  the  reading  of  the  folder  with  questions  such  as:  On  the  first 
page  of  the  folder  what  is  advertised?  What  is  printed  on  the  sign  over  the 
gate?  Who  owns  the  camp?  What  is  on  the  first  page  of  the  folder  that 
would  make  a boy  want  to  go  to  this  camp?  On  the  next  page  of  the  folder 
what  activities  are  mentioned  and  described  in  pictures?  Page  107  is  a map 
of  the  ranch.  What  place  would  you  find  most  interesting?  Make  sure  the 
children  recognize  new  words  such  as  corral,  rodeo,  bunk-house,  etc. 

Have  the  chapter  read  independently  to  find  answers  to  questions  similar  to 
the  following: 

1.  Why  was  Tommy  Woods  going  to  camp? 

2.  How  could  Tommy  tell  when  they  came  to  the  right 
place? 

3.  Why  were  there  no  horses  in  the  corral? 

4.  Where  did  Mr.  Robins  take  Tommy  first? 

5.  What  did  Tommy  notice  about  the  bunk-house? 

6.  What  is  in  the  picture  on  page  110  that  is  not  told 
about  in  the  story? 

7.  What  surprise  did  Mr.  Woods  have  for  Tommy? 

8.  How  long  was  Tommy  going  to  stay  at  the  Double  B 
Ranch? 
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TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 


Reading  a Map  — Seatwork  Activity:  Complete  each  sentence  by  using  the 
map  on  page  107. 

1.  If  you  were  to  go  into  the  camp  through  the  gate  the 

first  building  you  would  see  on  your  left  is  the 

2.  As  you  keep  going  the  first  building  you  would  see  on 

your  right  is  the 

3.  To  go  from  the  office  to  the  bunk-houses  you  would 

have  to  pass  by  the. , the , and  the 

4.  To  go  from  the  bunk-houses  to  the  corral  you  would 

pass  by  the  barn  on  your 

5.  To  go  from  the  office  to  the  pool  you  would  have  to 

pass  by  the 

6.  The  building  nearest  to  the  office  is  the 

7.  The  building  farthest  from  the  office  is  the 

8.  The  building  nearest  to  the  river  is  the 

9.  The  shortest  way  to  go  from  the  house  to  the  barn  is 

through  the 


Drawing  Conclusions  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One, 
pages  42-43. 

Develop  with  the  children  words  to  use  in  evaluating  the  folders.  List  words 
the  children  suggest  such  as:  colourful,  attractive,  eye-catching,  interesting, 
accurate.  Help  them  to  decide  which  are  the  most  helpful  evaluating  words. 
They  may  comment  that  interesting  is  a word  that  is  overworked  in 
evaluation. 

Following  Directions  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One, 
pages  44-45. 

Using  Phonics 

Consonant  S — Print  on  the  chalkboard: 

Jim  is  not  on  the  bus. 

Say,  “Read  the  sentence  to  find  a word  in  which  we  hear  the  sound  at  the 
end  of  buzz.”  Underline  is.  Ask,  “What  letter  in  the  word  is  has  the  same 
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sound  as  z?  What  other  word  in  the  sentence  ends  with  the  letter  s?” 
Underline  bus.  Develop  a chalkboard  chart  in  which  words  with  the  s sound 
heard  in  bus  are  put  in  one  column,  and  words  with  the  s sound  heard  in  is 
are  put  in  another  column.  Use  words  such  as  horse,  house,  these,  nose, 
miss,  wise,  lesson,  must,  use,  sign,  saddle,  noise,  cheese,  whose. 

Combinations  air,  are,  and  ear  — Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  words  air, 
care,  bear.  Have  the  parts  that  sound  the  same  underlined.  Help  the  chil- 
dren to  realize  that  these  different  combinations  of  letters  sometimes  have 
the  same  sound. 

Seatwork  Activity:  The  children  are  to  complete  each  sentence  by  using  a 
word  that  has  in  it  one  of  the  combinations  of  air,  are,  and  ear  as  in  the 
words  air,  care,  bear. 


car 

careful 

ride 

painted 

rip 

sure 

pair 

brown 

bare 

airplane 

hair 

care 

bed 

tears 

chair 

tear 

1.  Mrs.  Wood  said  to  Rick,  “Be not  to 

your  clothes.” 

2.  Tommy  ran  downstairs  and  put  on  a 

of  riding  boots. 

3.  One  of  the  boys  arrived  at  the  camp  by 

4.  Rick  wanted  to  learn  how  to for  the  horse. 

5.  The  walls  of  the  bunk-house  were 

6.  There  was  only  one  table  and  one 

7.  Before  going  to  the  dining  hall  Rick  combed  his 


Working  with  Words  — The  activities  described  under  this  heading  are 
included  to  give  children  a variety  of  ways  of  seeing  relationships  among 
word  parts.  Such  activities  will  give  children  versatility  in  word  attack  and 
aid  them  in  attacking  two  and  three  syllable  words.  Say  to  the  children, 
“Let’s  have  some  fun  working  with  words  and  parts  of  words.  I am  going 
to  write  on  the  chalkboard  a word  that  you  know.”  Write  top.  “I  will  draw 
an  arrow  to  show  that  I am  going  to  change  the  word  in  some  way.”  Draw 
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an  arrow  down.  Print  the  word  chop  and  have  it  read.  Ask,  “What  change 
did  I make?”  Extend  the  procedure  to  get  flop  and  hop. 


“Now  watch  what  I do.”  Draw  an  arrow  across  from  top.  Print  tip  and  have 
it  read.  Ask,  “What  change  did  I make?”  Then  draw  an  arrow  from  tip. 

Print  tap  and  have  it  read.  Using  the  same  procedure  have  the  children  go 
from  chop  to  chip  to  chap  and  from  flop  to  flip  to  flap.  “Now  watch  what  I 
do.”  Draw  an  arrow  across  from  hop.  Print  hip  and  have  it  read.  Draw  an 
arrow  across  from  hip  and  print  hap.  Say,  “This  is  not  a word  but  is  some- 
times part  of  a word.  What  does  it  say?”  Draw  a circle  around  hap.  Explain 
that  whenever  a group  of  letters  does  not  make  a whole  word,  it  will  be 
circled. 


top  — ► 

tip  —► 

tap 

i 

chop 

chip 

chap 

1 

flop 

flip 

flap 

1 

hop 

hip  ( 

s 

Have  the  children  reread  the  words  to  themselves  to  see  if  there  are  any 
words  that  they  do  not  understand.  Check  on  the  meaning  of  the  words 

flop,  flip  and  hip. 

Then  say,  “Some  of  these  words  and  groups  of  letters  are  part  of  longer 
words.  Here  is  one  of  them.”  Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  word  chap. 
“Watch  what  I do  with  it.”  Add  the  letters  ter  and  have  the  word  chapter 
read.  Follow  a similar  procedure  having  the  children  read  words  such  as 
chapel,  chopping,  flippers,  topple,  flapping,  happen. 
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Another  grid  may  be  developed  following  the  same  pattern. 


Select  groups  of  letters  from  the  grid  to  build  words  such  as  letter,  settle, 
sitter,  bitter,  batting,  latter,  battle,  litter. 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

Have  the  children  discuss  what  a diary  is  and  how  it  is  set  up.  Have  them 
suppose  they  are  Tommy  Woods.  Have  them  consider  what  they  might 
write  in  a diary  about  the  first  day  at  the  Double  B Ranch. 

Have  the  children  make  up  questions  that  Tommy  might  ask  Mr.  Robins 
about  the  ranch.  Set  up  interviews  in  which  one  child  takes  the  part  of 
Tommy  and  another  the  part  of  Mr.  Robins.  If  the  child  taking  the  part  of 
Mr.  Robins  is  unable  to  answer  some  of  the  questions,  have  these  printed 
on  the  chalkboard.  Allow  children  time  to  look  up  information  to  answer 
questions. 

Discuss  the  possible  reasons  for  the  name  of  the  Double  B Ranch.  Have  a 
pupil  draw  what  the  brand  might  look  like. 

Discuss  and  list  suitable  names  for  other  ranches.  The  children  may  enjoy 
working  on  folders  for  these.  When  folders  are  complete,  they  may  be 
examined  for  persuasive  language.  If  folders  are  displayed  the  children 
might  decide  which  camp  they  would  choose. 
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17:  THE  DOUBLE  B RANCH 

Chapter  Two 

Text  Pages  112-115 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Tommy  has  many  things  to  learn  at  Double  B Ranch.  Have  the  children 
suggest  what  some  of  these  might  be.  A list  may  be  made  on  the  chalkboard. 
Some  of  the  new  vocabulary  of  the  story  may  arise  naturally  in  this  discus- 
sion. 

For  children  who  may  have  little  background  knowledge  about  ranches,  the 
following  procedure  may  be  used  to  prepare  for  the  words  saddle,  curry- 
comb, reins.  Print  on  the  chalkboard  and  discuss. 

1.  Do  you  think  Tommy  already  knows  how 

to  put  a saddle  on  a horse? 

to  lead  a horse  by  the  reins? 

to  tie  the  reins  to  a fence? 

to  use  a curry-comb  to  groom  a horse? 

2.  How  might  he  learn  to  do  these? 

This  chapter  may  be  read  to  find  out  what  Tommy  learns  at  the  ranch.  * 

READING  THE  STORY 

The  silent  reading  may  be  guided  by  questions  such  as  these:  Why  did  Mr. 
Robins  take  Tommy  to  the  stables?  Why  did  they  need  to  find  a quiet  horse 
for  Tommy?  Why  did  Mr.  Robins  say  the  horse  in  the  first  stall  would  not 
do  for  Tommy?  What  did  Mr.  Robins  ask  Hank  to  do?  What  did  Hank  show 
Tommy?  What  sound  did  they  hear  which  told  them  the  boys  were  return- 
ing? What  did  the  boys  have  to  do  with  their  horses  after  they  put  them  in 
the  stall?  Why  did  Hank  ask  Rick  to  take  Tommy  over  to  the  bunk-house? 
Why  was  Rick  able  to  finish  before  the  other  boys? 

Rereading 

Have  the  children  reread  orally  the  part  of  the  story  that  proves  each  of  the 
following  statements.  An  answer  may  call  for  the  reading  of  part  of  a 
sentence,  a complete  sentence,  or  several  sentences.  Help  the  children  to 
read  no  more  than  the  necessary  part. 

Page  112  Mr.  Robins  tried  to  look  after  each  boy. 

Squeaky  was  curious  about  Tommy. 
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Page  113 


Squeaky  was  to  be  Tommy’s  horse. 

Squeaky  liked  being  groomed. 

Page  114  Tommy  was  to  be  taught  to  ride  by  real  cowboys. 

The  boys  knew  what  to  do  with  their  horses  when  they  came 
back  from  the  trail. 

Hank  knew  that  Tommy  couldn’t  learn  everything  in  one  day. 
Page  115  Hank  had  to  work  hard  on  the  ranch. 

Tommy  wasn’t  sure  he  wanted  Rick  for  a friend. 

Discussion  Questions 

Questions  such  as  the  following  might  be  placed  on  the  chalkboard  after  the 
guided  reading  of  the  story.  The  answers  may  be  discussed  as  preparation 
for  the  next  chapter. 

1.  On  the  way  to  the  bunk-house,  Tommy  wondered  if 
Rick  were  the  kind  of  boy  he  wanted  for  a friend. 

Why? 

2.  If  you  had  been  at  the  ranch,  what  advice  would  you 
have  given  Tommy  about  Rick? 

3.  It  looks  as  though  Tommy  is  going  to  have  a good 
time  at  the  Double  R Ranch,  but  there  are  signs  that 
he  may  have  a few  problems,  too.  What  might  these 
problems  be? 

TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 

Noting  Detail  — Seatwork  Activity:  Mark  each  sentence  true  or  false  and  be 
ready  to  tell  why  a sentence  is  false. 


1.  There  were  not  enough  horses  so  that  every  boy  at 
the  ranch  could  have  his  own. 

2.  Mr.  Robins  told  Tommy  he  could  have  Squeaky  for 
his  horse  for  as  long  as  he  wanted. 

3.  Mr.  Robins  showed  Tommy  how  to  brush  Squeaky’s 
coat  and  how  to  use  a curry-comb. 

4.  There  were  about  thirty  boys  at  the  ranch  that  Tommy 
visited. 

5.  All  the  boys  rode  the  horses  into  the  stable. 

6.  The  boys  fed  their  horses  before  they  put  them  in 
their  stalls. 
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7.  Tommy  was  to  have  his  first  riding  lesson  that  after- 
noon. 

8.  Rick  had  finished  looking  after  his  own  horse. 


Recalling  Events  and  Making  Inferences  - Seatwork  Activity:  Have  the 
children  choose  the  best  answer  for  each  sentence. 

1.  Tommy  needed  a quiet  horse  because 

a)  he  was  not  very  old. 

b)  he  had  never  been  on  a ranch  before. 

c)  he  had  been  on  a horse  only  once. 

2.  The  black  horse  was  not  the  horse  for  Tommy  because 
it  was 

a)  too  fast  for  a beginner. 

b)  too  big  for  him. 

c)  a quiet  horse. 

3.  Squeaky  was  to  be  Tommy’s  horse 

a)  for  the  first  day. 

b)  for  all  the  time  Tommy  was  going  to  be  at  the 
ranch. 

c)  for  the  whole  week. 

4.  Tommy  was  quite  surprised  to  find  that 

a)  he  was  staying  at  camp  for  two  weeks. 

b)  Squeaky  would  not  stand  still  to  be  groomed. 

c)  he  had  a horse  of  his  own  to  ride. 

5.  When  the  twenty  horses  came  in  off  the  trail,  Tommy 
saw  that  all  the  riders 

a)  were  young  boys. 

b)  were  men. 

c)  wore  cowboy  clothes. 

6.  As  soon  as  the  boys  got  off  their  horses 

a)  they  led  them  to  the  stable. 

b)  they  took  off  the  saddles. 

c)  they  tied  them  in  their  stalls. 

7.  Hank  didn’t  know 

a)  that  Rick  had  not  done  his  work. 

b)  what  the  boys  were  supposed  to  do. 

c)  what  time  supper  was. 
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Finding  the  Main  Idea  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One, 
pages  46-47. 

Some  children  may  wish  to  extend  this  activity  by  making  up  a chart  of 
rules  on  care  of  horses. 

Using  Phonics 

Combination  or  (for,  work)  — Print  on  the  chalkboard: 


1.  “Tomorrow  morning,”  said  Tommy,  “I’ll  buy  popcorn 
at  Mr.  Forest’s  store.” 

2.  The  robin  works  hard  finding  worms. 


Have  the  first  sentence  read  orally.  Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  word  for, 
underlining  the  or.  Say,  “In  sentence  one,  some  of  the  words  contain  the 
sound  that  the  letters  or  have  in  for.  Which  words  are  they?”  Have  the 
words  underlined. 

Have  the  second  sentence  read.  Say,  “In  sentence  two,  some  of  the  words 
contain  the  sound  that  the  letters  or  have  in  word.  Which  words  are  they?” 
Have  the  words  underlined. 

To  give  practice  in  reading  words  that  contain  the  combination  or,  have  the 
children  read  phrases  and  sentences  such  as: 


not  worth  the  trouble 

Use  your  knife  and  fork. 

a safe  port  in  a storm 

The  giant  began  to  snore. 

around  the  world 

He  felt  much  worse. 

form  a circle 

When  was  he  born? 

the  sound  of  the  horn 

Try  not  to  worry. 

Consonants  and  Consonant  Combinations  - If  any  children  need  addi- 
tional practice  with  the  substitution  of  consonants  or  with  the  consonant 
combinations  ch,  sh,  th,  wh,  and  ck,  follow  a procedure  similar  to  the  one 
in  Lesson  2. 

Consonants  and  Consonant  Combinations  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and 
Treasures,  Book  One,  pages  48-49. 
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Using  Word  Structure 

Doubling  the  Final  Consonant  and  Adding  an  Ending  - Seatwork  Activity: 

Have  the  children  underline  in  the  sentences  the  words  that  are  formed 
from  the  root  words  at  the  top  of  the  section.  Then  have  the  children  write 
sentences  of  their  own  by  following  the  directions  given. 


stop  chat  win  corral  put 

fun  shed  step  big  begin 

1.  At  the  beginning  of  the  story  Tommy  was  very  excited. 
Write  a sentence  telling  why  you  think  Tommy  was 
excited. 

2.  Tommy  and  Hank  chatted  as  Hank  showed  Tommy 
how  to  brush  Squeaky’s  coat.  Write  what  Hank  might 
have  said  to  Tommy. 

3.  The  biggest  horse  in  the  stable  was  in  a stall  near  the 
large  window.  Write  down  a good  name  for  this  horse. 

4.  A ranch -hand  stopped  work  to  show  Tommy  some 
things.  The  ranchman  showed  him  a corral  and  a stall. 
Which  one  of  these  would  be  in  the  stable?  Write  your 
answer. 

5.  “I  don’t  like  putting  away  my  own  things,”  said  one  of 
the  boys.  Write  down  the  name  of  the  boy  in  the  story 
who  most  likely  said  this. 


EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

Have  the  children  write  the  next  part  of  Tommy  Woods’  diary  telling  about 
his  visit  to  the  Double  B Ranch.  Have  them  indicate  how  he  felt  about 
having  a horse  of  his  own,  learning  how  to  take  care  of  it,  and  meeting  Rick. 

Continue  collection  of  pictures,  stories  and  songs  which  give  more  informa- 
tion about  life  on  a ranch. 
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18=  THE  DOUBLE  B RANCH 

Chapter  Three 

Text  Pages  116-119 


PREPARING  FOR  READING 

The  discussion  questions  in  the  previous  lesson  may  be  used  to  introduce 
this  chapter.  As  an  alternative  have  the  children  recall  how  Tommy  felt 
when  he  heard  Rick  boasting  about  tricking  another  boy  into  doing  his 
work.  Have  children  suggest  words  they  would  use  to  describe  Rick’s 
character.  Clarify  the  word  boasting  if  this  seems  necessary.  Have  children 
list  rules  of  camp  life  that  they  have  discovered  so  far.  Why  are  such  rules 
necessary?  Discuss  how  Tommy  might  learn  other  rules  of  the  camp. 

Using  a Study  Guide 

The  chapter  may  be  read  and  discussed  and  reading  skills  developed 
through  the  use  of  a Study  Guide.  The  same  material  may  be  used  as  the 
teacher  guides  the  reading  of  the  story  and  provides  activities  for  Teaching 
the  Reading  Skills  and  Extending  the  Language  Experience. 


The  Double  B Ranch 

CHAPTER  THREE 

(Pages  116-119) 


Reading  the  Chapter 

1.  What  two  rules  did  Rick  tell  Tommy? 

2.  What  did  Rick  boast  he  could  do? 

3.  What  did  the  other  boys  do  when  they  came  into  the 
bunk-house? 

4.  What  happened  when  the  cook-house  bell  rang? 

5.  Why  did  Tommy  arrive  last  at  the  cook-house? 

6.  How  did  Tommy  happen  to  talk  to  Ken? 

7.  What  information  did  Ken  give  Tommy  about  Rick? 

8.  How  did  Ken  show  that  he  would  be  a good  friend? 
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B.  Thinking  About  the  Story 

1.  When  Rick  said  he  didn’t  obey  all  the  rules,  Tommy 
thought  he  was  boasting.  Why  do  you  suppose  Riek 
didn’t  obey  the  rules?  What  might  Rick  have  gained 
by  not  obeying  the  rules? 

2.  In  the  story  it  says  that  the  boys  seemed  to  be  in  such 
a hurry  that  they  didn’t  speak  to  Tommy  or  Rick. 
What  do  you  think  about  this? 

3.  Why  do  you  suppose  Rick  pretended  not  to  have  seen 
Tommy  fall?  What  does  this  tell  us  about  Riek? 


Cy^uilding  Vocabulary 

Write  down  the  words  and  show  with  a number  what 
each  word  means. 


bunk-house 

curry-comb 

reins 

stable 

corral 

groom 

rodeo 

stall 

cowboy 

ranch 

saddle 

trail 

1.  a large  farm  where  horses  and  cows  are  looked  after 

2.  a show  in  which  cowboys  ride  horses  and  do  tricks 

3.  a path 

4.  a building  where  cowboys  sleep 

5.  a plaee  with  a fence  around  it  where  horses  are  kept 

6.  a place  for  a horse  in  a stable 

7.  a man  who  works  on  a ranch  looking  after  eows  and 
horses 

8.  brush  and  comb  a horse’s  coat 

9.  a metal  eomb  used  to  groom  a horse 

10.  leather  straps  which  a rider  uses  to  lead  his  horse 

11.  a seat  used, on  a horse 

12.  a building  where  animals  are  kept 
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' Drawing  Conclusions 


If  you  were  making  rules  for  boys  or  girls  at  a ranch, 
which  of  the  following  would  you  use?  Give  reasons. 

1.  New  children  must  sleep  in  the  bottom  bunks. 

2.  Everyone  must  make  his  own  bed  each  morning. 

3.  Every  camper  must  groom  and  feed  his  own  horse. 

4.  Every  child  must  take  riding  lessons. 

5.  The  last  one  to  finish  taking  care  of  his  horse  cannot 
go  riding  the  next  day. 

6.  The  first  one  to  get  to  the  cook-house  gets  the  most 
food  to  eat. 

7.  The  last  one  to  get  to  the  cook-house  has  to  help  with 
the  dishes. 

8.  All  new  children  must  help  with  the  dishes  after 
dinner. 

9.  Children  must  not  talk  while  eating. 

10.  Children  must  not  run  through  the  woodlot  behind 
the  ranch  house. 


E.  Writing  a Letter 

Imagine  that  you  are  either  Ken,  Tommy  or  Rick.  Write  a 
letter  to  your  parents  telling  them  about  the  Double  B 
Ranch. 

or 

Continue  work  on  your  diary  or  folder. 


TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 

Observing  Sequence  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One, 
pages  50-51. 

Children  may  wish  to  make  an  illustrated  time-table  of  their  own.  They 
may  record  what  they  do  at  intervals  in  a school  day  or  at  a time  when  they 
are  at  camp,  on  a week-end  outing,  etc.  For  some  children  the  idea  of 
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making  up  a time-table  for  a well-known  cartoon  or  television  character 
may^e  more  appealing. 

ing  Phonics 


Consonant  Combinations  kn  and  wr  — For  children  who  need  additional 


practice  with  these  combinations  a procedure  may  be  used  similar  to  that 


found  in  Lesson  5. 

Vowel  y — Recall  with  the  children  the  names  of  the  vowels.  Print  them  on 
the  chalkboard.  Recall  that  every  word  has  a vowel  sound  in  it.  Say,  “What 
vowel  sound  do  you  hear  in  the  words  my,  by,  try,  why?”  Print  my,  by,  try, 
why  in  a column  on  the  chalkboard.  Ask,  “What  letter  in  these  words  has 
the  long  i sound?”  Explain  that  sometimes  the  letter  y is  a vowel,  and  it 
has  the  long  i sound.  Say,  “Each  of  the  words  that  I am  going  to  say  has 
two  or  more  vowel  sounds.  Listen  to  these  words  to  find  out  what  vowel 
sound  you  hear  at  the  end  of  the  word.”  Say  the  words  Penny,  tiny,  unhappy, 
majesty,  angry.  Print  these  words  in  a column  on  the  chalkboard,  having  a 
child  read  them  as  you  do  so.  Then  ask,  “What  letter  in  these  makes  the 
long  e sound?”  Draw  a line  under  each  y.  Explain  that  sometimes  when  y is 
a vowel  it  has  the  long  e sound. 

Point  to  the  column  of  words  in  which  y has  the  long  i sound.  Ask,  “How 
many  syllables  do  you  hear  in  each  of  these  words?  What  vowel  sound  does 
y have  in  one-syllable  words?”  Point  to  the  second  column  of  words.  “What 
vowel  sound  does  the  y usually  have  at  the  end  of  words  with  more  than 
one  syllable?” 

Seatwork  Activity;  Have  the  children  complete  the  following  sentences; 

1.  Mrs.  Jackman  decided  to  buy 

2.  The  catchy  tune  of  the  song 

3.  The  road  was  so  slippery _. 

4.  The  beans  were  stringy  and  tough  so 

5.  The  squeaky  door 

Using  Word  Structure 

Dropping  e and  Adding  ing  (review)  — Eor  children  who  are  having  diffi- 
culty with  the  recognition  of  words  in  which  the  e is  dropped  before  the 
ending  ing  is  added,  follow  a procedure  similar  to  the  following.  Print  on 
the  chalkboard  the  sentences: 


The  boys  saw  Tommy  arriving  last. 
The  boys  saw  Tommy  arrive  last. 
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Have  a child  draw  circles  around  the  words  that  are  different.  Ask  the  chil- 
dren how  the  word  arrive  was  made  into  the  word  arriving.  Print  on  the 
chalkboard  the  words  prepare,  preparing.  Have  them  read.  Then  have  the 
children  read  the  variant  form  of  words  without  first  identifying  the  root 
word.  Words  such  as  the  following  may  be  used:  leaving,  hoping,  deciding, 
whistling,  naming,  believing.  After  the  children  have  read  each  word,  ask 
them  to  name  the  root  word. 

Using  Word  Structure  (review)  - We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book 

One,  page  52. 

— 

V^EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

Use  suggestions  for  letter- writing  and  diaries  made  in  the  Study  Guide. 
Samples  of  responses  to  this  activity  have  been  included  here. 

Dear  Mom  and  Dad: 

I have  been  having  a lot  of  fun  at  Double  B Ranch. 

My  third  night  while  I was  having  dinner  I made  friends 
with  a boy  called  Tommy.  Tommy  was  last  to  the  table 
because  Rick  led  him  through  the  wood  lot  and  he  tripped 
over  a log  so  I helped  him  with  the  dishes.  That’s  all  I 
have  to  say  right  now. 

Love, 

Ken 


Dear  Diary: 

MONDAY 

Nothing  exciting  happened. 

TUESDAY 

Ken  was  the  last  one  to  get  to  the  cook-house  so  I helped 
him  with  the  dishes. 

WEDNESDAY 

I wasn’t  last  one  to  the  cook-house  so  I did  not  have  to  do 
the  dishes. 

THURSDAY 

Have  learned  how  to  ride  well  and  won  a small  horse-race. 

FRIDAY 

I was  sick  and  had  to  stay  in  bed  all  day,  so  I could  not  go 
with  the  other  boys. 
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19:  THE  DOUBLE  B RANCH 

Chapter  Four 

Text  Pages  120-1 23 


PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Discuss  the  events  that  have  happened  so  far,  distinguishing  those  that 
Tommy  has  enjoyed  from  those  he  has  not.  Have  the  children  suggest  the 
activities  Tommy  might  still  be  anticipating.  The  rodeo  may  be  mentioned 
as  one  event  described  in  the  folder.  If  children  are  unfamiliar  with  rodeos, 
pictures  may  be  introduced.  Have  them  discuss  the  writing  of  an  announce- 
ment or  the  making  of  a poster  for  a rodeo.  Have  them  suggest  the  questions 
they  would  expect  such  a poster  or  announcement  to  answer. 

READING  THE  STORY 

Have  the  children  read  the  chapter  and  list  each  act.  Have  them  prepare 
jot-notes  so  that  they  can  describe  each  act. 

If  more  detailed  guidance  is  needed,  use  questions  and  comments  such  as 
the  following:  When  did  the  rodeo  take  place?  Where  did  it  take  place? 
What  was  the  first  event?  Tell  how  Dan  did  his  best  trick.  What  was  the 
second  event?  What  is  “bronco-busting”?  What  was  the  third  event?  Who 
were  the  stars  of  the  rodeo?  What  did  each  one  do? 

Discussion  Questions: 

1.  Which  event  would  you  have  enjoyed  best?  Why? 

2.  Why  do  you  suppose  this  rodeo  was  held  at  the 
Double  B Ranch  and  not  in  town? 

3.  How  do  you  know  that  Dan  was  very  clever  at 
roping? 

4.  What  does  a bronco-buster  need  to  be  able  to  do? 

Why  does  he  need  skill  and  strength? 

5.  How  do  you  know  that  Hank  was  experienced  with 
horses? 

TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 

Vocabulary  Development  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One, 
page  53. 
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Finding  Proof  - Seatwork  Activity: 


Copy  from  the  chapter  the  first  three  words  of  the 
sentence  which  tells: 

1.  what  the  boys  were  talking  about  all  week; 

2.  who  rode  into  the  corral  first; 

3.  what  happened  to  the  rope  when  Dan  let  it  go; 

4.  that  Ken  had  already  seen  the  blindfold  trick; 

5.  that  Ace  was  the  best  ranch-hand  for  breaking  in 
wild  horses; 

6.  what  the  bronco  did  when  he  was  tired; 

7.  what  Ken  said  Hank  was  going  to  do; 

8.  what  trick  made  the  boys  laugh; 

9.  what  Ken  hoped  to  do  one  day. 


Observing  Sequence  — Seatwork  Activity:  Have  the  children  write  down 
the  number  of  the  sentence  and  the  correct  word  or  words  from  the 
brackets. 

1.  The  boys  fed  and  groomed  their  horses  (before,  while, 
after)  the  rodeo. 

2.  Dan’s  rope  whistled  (before,  while,  after)  he  swung  it 
over  his  head. 

3.  Dan  put  on  the  blindfold  (before,  as  soon  as,  after) 
he  had  done  his  first  trick. 

4.  The  wild  horse  started  to  buck  (before,  as  soon  as, 
after)  it  got  into  the  corral.  ^ 

5.  Ace  held  the  reins  with  only  one  hand  (before,  while, 
after)  the  horse  was  bucking. 

6.  Ace  stayed  in  the  saddle  (before,  while,  until)  the 
horse  was  tired  of  bucking. 

7.  Silver  did  everything  Hank  told  him  to  do  (before, 
while,  after)  the  act  ended. 

8.  The  boys  shouted  “More!  More!  More!”  (before,  while, 
after)  Silver  finished  his  act. 
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Finding  the  Main  Idea— We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One, 
pages  54-55. 

Using  Phonics 

Vowels  (long)  — Have  the  children  listen  to  the  following  words  in  order  to 
find  out  what  vowel  sound  they  hear  in  each:  may,  train,  eight,  make.  After 
a child  has  responded,  print  the  words  on  the  chalkboard.  Have  the  children 
note  what  letter  combinations  give  the  long  a sound,  and  tell  why  the  a is 
long  in  make.  To  help  the  children  apply  this  knowledge,  present  words 
such  as  weight,  faint,  tame,  skeins,  freight,  raid,  sleigh,  whale,  clay. 

Follow  a similar  procedure  for  other  long  vowel  sounds  using  words  such  as: 
eat,  feet,  field,  key,  we;  tries,  hide,  my;  snow,  nose,  coat,  go;  knew,  blue. 

Vowels  (long  and  short)  — Seatwork  Activity:  The  vowel  that  is  heard  in 
the  first  word  in  each  row  is  to  be  marked  long  or  short:  e.g.,  buck,  week. 

Then  the  other  words  in  the  row  are  to  be  circled  if  they  contain  the  same 
vowel  sound  as  the  first  word. 


1.  Rick 

life 

ill 

whirl 

sign 

2.  pat 

Stan 

blades 

stalls 

catch 

3.  drove 

love 

bowl 

woke 

soup 

4.  buck 

truck 

count 

thump 

brush 

5.  speak 

knees 

wet 

sweep 

thread 

6.  tied 

blind 

give 

slide 

prize 

7.  rock 

comb 

woke 

posts 

hop 

8.  use 

burn 

quite 

rules 

huge 

9.  rails 

straight 

large 

reins 

giant 

10.  shed 

fresh 

reach 

bell 

held 

11.  cape 

sleigh 

passed 

axe 

laid 

12.  cheese 

else 

seat 

seven 

treat 

13.  hid 

high 

win 

wild 

witch 

14.  fence 

laid 

edge 

send 

step 

15.  job 

whose 

shone 

loud 

lot 
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Using  Word  Structure 

Syllables  (review)  — Refer  to  the  syllable  chart  developed  in  Lesson  10. 
Review  the  items  with  the  children.  Lead  them  to  realize  that  the  ability  to 
divide  a word  into  syllables  helps  them  to  read  a word  on  their  own. 

Present  phrases  in  which  there  are  words  difficult  enough  that  most  children 
will  have  to  divide  them  into  syllables  in  order  to  recognize  them.  If  the 
children  have  difficulty,  refer  them  to  the  chart  asking  such  questions  as: 
“Is  it  a compound?  Has  it  a prefix?”  etc. 


1.  at  the  lumber  yard 

2.  right  in  the  middle 

3.  fleeing  the  fire 

4.  settle  the  fight 

5.  swallow  the  cake 

6.  untie  the  knot 


7.  a dreadful  noise 

8.  bumped  his  forehead 

9.  harness  the  horse 

10.  remain  at  home 

11.  stumble  and  fall 

12.  scatter  the  straw 


EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

Pupils  may  express  the  colour  and  excitement  of  a rodeo  if  they  pretend  to 
be  radio  or  television  announcers  covering  the  events.  Let  children  take 
turns  announcing  the  show.  Then  have  a simple  evaluation  to  bring  out  the 
idea  that  some  of  the  words  give  a picture  of  the  rodeo  and  suggest  the 
excitement. 

Pupils  may  wish  to  make  posters  advertising  the  rodeo.  They  may  find 
words  used  in  posters  and  stories  that  make  the  rodeo  sound  exciting. 

The  story  may  not  tell  us  everything  that  Tommy  has  done  in  his  time  at 
the  ranch.  Have  the  children  write  other  episodes  that  might  have  happened 
to  Tommy. 

The  poem  ‘The  Pony’,  page  367,  Treats  and  Treasures,  may  be  read  at  this 
time.  The  poem  lends  itself  to  choral  reading  with  the  boys  asking  the 
questions  and  the  girls  answering. 

The  excitement  of  the  Cowboy’s  Life  is  described  vividly  in  a poem  by  that 
name.  It  has  been  attributed  to  James  Barton  Adams  and  is  found  in  May 
Hill  Arbuthnot’s  Time  for  Poetry. 
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20:  THE  DOUBLE  B RANCH 

Chapter  Five 

Text  Pages  1 24- 1 33 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Review  with  the  children  things  Tommy  wanted  to  do  when  he  went  to  the 
ranch.  Children  may  mention:  go  swimming,  go  on  an  overnight  camping 
trip,  go  on  a hike,  etc.  They  may  be  asked  which  of  these  might  be  most 
important  to  Tommy.  Have  the  children  look  at  the  picture  on  page  125 
before  they  read  the  story.  Have  them  suggest  what  is  going  on.  Have  them 
observe  that  there  is  an  extra  horse  with  no  rider.  Explain  that  they  will  find 
out  more  about  this  horse  as  they  read  this  chapter. 

READING  THE  STORY 

Pages  124-125  Have  the  pages  read  to  find  out:  what  preparations  are 
made  before  the  boys  start  out  on  the  trip;  who  are  in 
charge  of  the  ride;  who  stays  behind  at  the  ranch;  what 
plan  Rick  has. 

Pages  126-127  Have  the  pages  read  to  find  out  where  the  boys  camped  at 
night.  Ask  the  children  to  tell  what  they  would  have 
enjoyed  about  the  evening.  What  woke  Tommy?  What  do 
you  think  Tommy  and  Ken  should  do? 

Pages  128-133  Have  the  rest  of  the  story  read  to  find  out  what  Tommy  and 
Ken  did.  Have  them  discover  what  happened  to  Rick. 

Discussion  Questions: 

1.  Why  do  you  suppose  Rick  wanted  to  camp  by  himself? 

How  do  you  think  the  other  boys  felt  about  Rick  when 
they  found  out  what  he  planned  to  do? 

2.  There  are  some  good  safety  rules  suggested  in  this 
chapter.  One  of  them  has  to  do  with  campfires.  What 
is  it?  What  are  some  things  you  should  do  in  case  of 
an  accident?  Tommy  and  Ken  broke  one  safety  rule. 

What  rule  did  they  break? 

3.  On  page  133,  Mr.  Robins  says  to  Tommy,  “Were 
always  glad  to  have  good  cowboys  stay  with  us  at  the 
Double  B Ranch.”  In  what  ways  had  Tommy  shown 
he  was  a good  cowboy? 
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TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 


Recalling  Events:  Have  each  child  make  up  two  questions  about  the  story. 
Have  him  choose  his  better  question  to  ask  the  other  children.  Have  him 
use  his  other  question  if  someone  else  asks  a question  very  much  like  his 
first  one. 

drawing  Conclusions  — Seatwork  Activity:  Complete  each  of  the  sentences 
to  show  how  the  story  might  have  been  changed. 

1.  If  the  ranch-hands  had  not  packed  the  food  carefully 


2.  If  Rick  had  not  pretended  to  be  sick 

3.  If  the  boys  had  not  followed  Ace  along  the  trail. 


4.  If  the  boys  had  not  tied  their  horses  to  trees. 


5.  If  Hank  had  not  made  sure  the  fire  was  out 


6.  If  Tommy  had  not  recognized  Strawberry  as  Rick’s 

horse 

7.  If  the  boys  had  not  followed  Strawberry  to  Trout 

Stream 


Locating  Information  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One, 
pages  56-57. 


Noting  Detail  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One,  pages  58-59. 

J Dbserving  Sequence  — Seatwork  Activity:  Have  the  children  arrange  the 
details  of  the  story  in  the  order  Tommy  might  have  told  them. 


Hank  told  us  it  was  time  for  us  to  turn  in  for  the 

night. 

When  we  reached  the  camping  place  beside  a river, 

we  got  off  our  horses. 

Mr.  Robins  thanked  Ken  and  me  for  helping  Rick. 

After  supper  we  toasted  marshmallows  at  the  fire. 

Hank  and  Ace  rode  to  Trout  Stream  where  they 

looked  after  Rick. 
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I liked  watching  the  ranch-hands  as  they  packed  the 

food  needed  for  our  trip. 

I saw  Rick’s  horse  nearby  when  I woke  in  the  night. 

We  all  followed  Ace  as  we  set  off  from  the  corral. 

Rick  returned  to  camp  riding  behind  Ace. 

The  ranch-hands  helped  us  build  a camp-fire. 

I woke  Ken,  and  we  followed  Strawberry  to  where 

Rick  was  lying. 

Using  Phonics 

/C^^nsonant  and  Consonant  Combinations  (review)  — Seatwork  Activity: 

Have  the  children  underline  the  correct  completion  for  each 


1.  the  clock  (duck,  luck,  struck,  truck) 

2.  seeds  (scout,  pout,  out,  sprout) 

3.  (press,  dress,  mess,  less)  the  leaves 

4.  kittens  may  (catch,  scratch,  hatch,  patch) 

5.  (crash,  rash,  dash,  splash)  in  the  pool 

6.  a (matter,  scatter,  platter,  batter)  of  meat 

7.  will  (wade,  trade,  fade,  made)  places 

8.  look  for  a (blue,  true,  glue,  clue) 

9.  water  will  (slow,  flow,  glow,  low) 

10.  a bad  (feet,  beet,  sleet,  meet)  storm 

11.  in  the  (trail,  trash,  trade,  trapped)  can 

12.  a sharp  (bloom,  bless,  blade,  bluflF) 

13.  the  edge  of  the  (cluck,  cliff,  clay,  clot) 

14.  a (flush,  flow,  flash,  floor)  of  light 

15.  put  on  her  (glide,  glare,  gloves,  gloss) 

16.  the  (strain,  stroke,  stream,  stray)  dog 

17.  the  (screw,  screen,  scratch,  score)  door 

18.  hear  the  frogs  (crate,  crust,  croak,  crook) 


phrase. 
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Vowel  Generalization!  — To  review  the  generalization  that  when  a word 
has  only  one  vowel  the  children  should  try  the  short  sound  first,  print  on  the 
chalkboard:  rock,  twins,  held,  buck,  camp.  Ask,  “What  vowel  sound  do  you 
hear  in  the  word  rock?”  Have  a child  mark  the  vowel  o short.  Follow  a 
similar  procedure  for  the  other  words.  Ask,  “What  kind  of  vowel  sound 
should  we  try  first  if  a word  has  only  one  vowel?  Where  do  you  find  the 
vowel  in  each  of  these  words?”  Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  words  she,  we, 
no.  Ask,  “What  kind  of  vowel  sound  do  you  hear  in  each  of  these  words? 
Where  is  the  vowel?  When  there  is  only  one  vowel  and  it  is  at  the  end  of 
the  word,  which  sound  does  it  often  have?” 

Using  Word  Structure 

Syllables  — Print  on  the  chalkboard  in  two  columns  the  words: 


I 

II 

pilot 

visit 

music 

clever 

even 

shadow 

Say  to  the  children,  “How  many  syllables  are  there  in  each  of  these  words? 
How  many  consonants  do  you  see  between  the  two  vowels  in  each  word? 
Now  you  are  going  to  learn  how  to  work  out  for  yourselves  two-syllable 
words  in  which  there  is  only  one  consonant  between  two  vowels.  Look  at 
the  words  in  the  first  column.  What  vowel  sound  do  you  hear  in  the  first 
syllable  in  the  word  pilot?  music?  even?  Is  the  first  vowel  in  these  words 
long  or  short?  As  the  first  vowel  is  long,  it  comes  at  the  end  of  a syllable.” 
Divide  each  of  the  words  in  column  one  into  syllables: 

pi/lot  mu/sic  e/ven 

“Now  look  at  the  words  in  the  second  column.  Is  the  first  vowel  in  these 
words  long  or  short?  When  the  vowel  is  short  the  syllable  usually  ends  with 
a consonant.”  Divide  each  of  the  words  in  column  two  into  syllables: 

vis/it  clev/ er  shad/ ow 

Print  known  words  similar  to  the  following  and  have  the  children  divide 
them  into  syllables:  city,  event,  seven,  obey,  spider,  pretend,  notice,  lady. 

Print  words  on  the  chalkboard  that  may  be  new  to  the  children  and  have 
them  read:  silent,  hero,  canal,  crazy,  cozy,  pupil,  body,  silo,  china,  travel, 
camel,  moment. 
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Note:  Generalizations  of  this  kind  sometimes  prove  difficult  for  children.  As 
they  try  to  work  out  new  words  of  this  type,  it  is  important  to  emphasize 
that: 

they  try  the  long  sound  of  the  first  vowel; 

if  this  does  not  work,  they  try  the  short  sound  of  the  first 

vowel. 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

Some  of  the  children  might  be  reporters  and  write  the  account  of  Rick’s 
adventure  as  it  might  appear  in  a newspaper.  This  reporting  might  also  be 
done  in  a series  of  TV  interviews  in  which  the  reporter  interviews  Rick, 
Ace,  Tommy,  and  Ken  about  the  events  of  the  night. 

Have  the  children  make  up  a set  of  safety  rules  for  campers.  Some  of  these 
are  suggested  in  the  story,  and  others  can  be  obtained  from  local  camping 
associations. 

Review  with  the  children  the  actions  which  they  should  take  in  case  of  an 
accident  on  the  playground  or  at  home.  Ways  of  preventing  accidents  might 
be  discussed. 
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21:  POEMS 

Text  Pages  134-135 

Hey!  My  Pony! 

Have  the  children  listen  to  the  poem  Hey!  My  Pony!  to  find  out  what 
interesting  words  the  poet  used  to  describe  the  ponies  she  likes.  Have  the 
children  look  at  the  poem  as  it  is  read  again.  Have  them  notice  the  question 
and  answer  pattern  of  each  verse.  Some  children  may  wish  to  write  an 
additional  verse  to  Hey!  My  Pony!  or  a completely  original  poem  about 
horses  or  ponies. 

Windy  Nights 

READING  THE  POEM 

Introduce  the  topic  Sounds  at  Night.  Ask,  “Do  you  ever  lie  in  bed  at  night 
and  listen  to  sounds  outdoors?  What  sounds  have  you  heard?  What  do  they 
make  you  think  of?” 

The  poet,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  wrote  a poem  telling  about  the  sounds 
he  heard  at  night.  Read  the  poem  to  the  children  and  have  them  tell  what 
sounds  he  heard.  Ask  the  children,  “How  do  you  think  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son felt  when  he  heard  these  sounds?  Where  do  you  think  the  horseman 
might  have  been  going?”  Have  the  children  read  the  poem.  A galloping 
sound  accompaniment  can  be  added. 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

Have  the  children  make  a collection  of  pictures  of  horses  and  ponies.  The 
children  may  enjoy  putting  on  a “horse  show”  in  which  each  child  tells 
about  the  qualities  of  his  horse.  As  they  are  describing  the  horses,  the 
teacher  should  make  a note  of  interesting  language  the  children  use.  After 
the  horse  show  the  teacher  might  call  attention  to  the  words  the  children 
have  used. 

The  poem  ‘The  Hayloft’  and  other  poems  from  A Child's  Garden  of  Verses 
by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  may  be  read  at  this  time. 

Some  children  may  be  able  to  find  information  about  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son and  report  back  to  the  group.  The  information  may  be  recorded  in  a 
booklet  along  with  favourite  poems.  Let  children  listen  to  the  record  A 
Child's  Garden  of  Verses  (Thomas  Nelson  & Sons  Ltd.)  in  which  Judith 
Anderson  reads  many  of  the  best- loved  poems  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
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22:  THE  DOLLAR  CIRCUS 

Under  The  Big  Top 

Text  Pages  1 36-142 


PREPARING  FOR  READING 


Discuss  with  the  children  how  they  would  know  that  a circus  was  coming 
to  town.  Elicit  the  idea  that  they  might  see  advertisements  in  the  news- 
paper, on  television  and  on  posters. 


Have  the  children  plan  to  make  posters  advertising  a circus  that  is  coming. 
Ask  them  what  information  they  will  need  before  they  make  their  posters. 
As  items  are  suggested  print  them  on  the  chalkboard  or  chart.  Children  may 
mention  that  they  need  to  know  the  name  of  the  circus,  the  place,  the  dates, 
the  kinds  of  acts,  the  names  of  some  performers,  the  admission,  etc.  To 
relate  the  posters  to  the  story,  present  words  such  as  magician,  juggler, 
clowns,  dog  trainer,  along  with  the  proper  names  Handy  Andy,  Wonderman, 
Gloria,  Bimbo.  Decide  on  a name  for  the  circus  along  with  the  dates  and 
place.  Have  the  children  make  up  posters.  Encourage  them  to  use  extrav- 
agant descriptions  of  acts.  They  may  suggest  death-defying,  man-eating 
tigers,  daring,  dazzling,  etc.  Discuss  the  posters,  asking  which  colours  and 
words  would  make  people  want  to  see  the  circus. 


Prepare  the  children  for  the  action  of  this  particular  story  by  reading  the 
first  paragraph  to  them.  Have  them  notice  that  the  circus  is  in  progress  as 
the  story  begins. 

READING  THE  STORY 


Pages  136-137  What  circus  act  is  described  in  the  first  paragraph?  Who 
were  watching  the  show?  When  the  horses  had  finished 
their  act,  who  came  into  the  ring?  How  did  he  entertain  the 
audience?  How  did  the  show  end?  Why  were  Paul  and  Ann 
particularly  interested  in  Bimbo?  How  had  the  children 
met  Bimbo? 

Pages  138-142  Have  the  children  complete  the  reading  of  the  story  to 
answer  chalkboard  questions  such  as:  Where  did  the  chil- 
dren go  to  talk  to  Bimbo?  Why  did  Paul  say  they  were  in  a 
hurry?  Why  did  Paul  become  worried?  What  present  did 
Bimbo  think  of?  Why  did  they  call  on  Gloria?  What  help 
could  Paul  be  at  the  party? 
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Discuss^  Questions: 

1.  How  did  Bimbo’s  act  compare  with  clowns  you  have 
seen? 

2.  Why  did  the  circus  people  live  in  trailers? 

3.  What  do  you  know  about  Bimbo  from  the  way  he 
treats  the  children? 

4.  What  do  you  know  about  Bimbo  from  what  he  says 
about  his  work? 

5.  What  do  you  know  about  Paul  and  Ann  from  the  story 
so  far? 


TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 


Seeing  Relationships  — Chalkboard  Activity:  Have  the  children  read  the 
following  and  decide  whether  each  is  a sight  or  sound  in  the  circus.  In 
discussion  it  will  be  obvious  that  some  are  expressions  denoting  both  sight 
and  sound. 


/ 


galloping  horses 
jingling  bells 
shining  mirrors 
whistling  clowns 
shouting  ringmaster 


thumping  elephants 
roaring  tigers 
smiling  people 
clapping  hands 
flashing  lights 


Observing  Sequence  — Seatwork  Activity:  Have  the  children  indicate 
whether  each  of  the  following  events  happened  before  the  circus,  during 
the  circus,  or  after  the  circus  by  writing  the  number  of  the  sentence  and 
the  word  before,  during,  or  after.  (Explain  the  meaning  of  during  if  this 
word  is  not  familiar  to  the  children.) 

f" ^ 1 

1.  The  silver  bells  jingled  on  the  horses’  reins. 

2.  Paul  and  Ann  met  Bimbo  for  the  first  time. 

3.  Six  elephants  followed  Bimbo  into  the  ring. 

4.  The  children  watched  Bimbo  take  off  his  clown’s 
make-up. 

5.  Bimbo  used  a broom  to  brush  his  clothes. 
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6.  Paul  and  Ann  told  Bimbo  they  had  decided  to  buy 
their  mother  a pair  of  ear-rings. 

7.  Paul  found  out  he  had  lost  his  dollar. 

8.  Bimbo  promised  to  come  to  the  birthday  party. 


Drawing  Conclusions - We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One, 
pages  60-61. 

Noting  Detail  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One,  page  62. 


Using  Phonics 

Consonants  c and  g (hard  and  soft)  — Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  words 
come,  ice,  go,  giant.  Help  the  children  to  recall  that  the  letters  c and  g each 
have  two  sounds.  The  letter  c has  a hard  sound  in  the  word  come  and  a soft 
sound  in  the  word  ice.  The  letter  g has  a hard  sound  in  the  word  go,  and  a 
soft  sound  in  the  word  giant.  Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  words  fence, 
candle,  decide,  bridge,  police,  guitar.  Have  the  children  underline  with  red 
chalk  those  words  that  contain  a hard  c or  g.  Have  them  underline  with 
yellow  chalk  those  words  that  contain  a soft  c or  g.  Ask,  “When  c or  g is 
soft,  what  letters  usually  follow?  What  sound  of  c or  g should  you  try  first 
when  c or  g is  followed  by  e or  i?” 


Se^twork  Activity:  The  children  are  to  arrange  words  under  the  headings: 
^Hard  c,  Soft  c.  Hard  g.  Soft  g.  Include  words  such  as  gate,  careful,  game, 
mice,  huge,  comb,  brace,  curious,  dug,  ginger,  catch,  carve,  page,  excited. 


Vowels  (review)  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One,  page  63. 


Us^g  Word  Structure 

Q6m pounds  — Seatwork  Activity:  The  children  are  first  to  complete  each 
^roup  of  compounds  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  boxes  and  then  use  them 
to  complete  the  phrases  on  the  right. 


A.  1. 

air 

cakes 

2. 

fore 

nip^ht 

3. 

mid 

port 

4. 

pan 

head 

went  to  bed  at 

arrive  at  the 

bumped  his ^ 

to  eat 
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B.  1.  rain 

2.  ring 

3.  post 

4.  butter 

C.  1.  cook 

2.  worth 

3.  hair 

4.  bride 

D.  1.  hard 

2.  horse 

3.  ever 

4.  bean 


.master 

.card 

.cup 

.bow 

.pin 

groom 

.while 

.house 

.stalk 

.green 

.ware 

.man 


a in  the  field 

a in  the  sky 

a in  the  mail 

a at  the  circus 

a handsome 

lost  a 

a at  the  ranch 

doing  well 

an tree 

the rode  away 

climbed  a 

the store 


Syllables  (review)  — Refer  to  the  syllable  chart  developed  in  Lesson  10. 
Review  the  items  on  it.  Then  recall  with  the  children  the  syllabication  of 
words  in  which  there  is  only  one  consonant  between  two  vowels. 

Add  to  the  chart  the  heading  and  types  of  examples. 

One  Consonant  between  Vowels  pi/lot 

vis/it 

Have  the  children  apply  their  knowledge  of  syllables  with  words  such  as 
bonnet,  crazy,  appear,  cotton,  travel,  cottage,  member,  medal,  handle,  lively, 
canal,  prison,  gravy. 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE  / 

Children  may  enjoy  extending  the  story  suggested  in  pages  60-61  of  the 
workbook.  They  may  wish  to  suggest  other  words  the  elephants  spelled  out, 
and  rearrange  the  letters  to  spell  other  words.  The  letters  of  Good  night  can 
be  rearranged  to  spell  Go  thin  dog. 

Develop  with  the  children  a chart  entitled  Sights  and  Sounds  of  the  Circus. 
The  children  may  recall  some  of  the  expressions  discussed  under  the  head- 
ing Seeing  Relationships,  and  contribute  their  own  original  ideas. 
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Have  the  children  look  at  the  picture  on  page  139,  and  make  up  a conversa- 
tion among  the  three  people  in  the  picture.  Have  children  refer  to  the 
picture  on  page  140.  Have  them  tell  why  the  three  friends  are  pictured  in 
this  setting,  and  again  make  up  a conversation  they  might  be  having. 
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23:  THE  DOLLAR  CIRCUS 

Happy  Birthday 

Text  Pages  142-146 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Children  may  enjoy  discussion  of  how  Paul  and  Ann  might  feel  the  night 
before  the  party,  what  secret  preparations  they  would  have  to  make  and 
how  difficult  it  might  be  to  keep  the  secret.  If  difficulty  is  anticipated  with 
the  words  juggler  or  guests,  these  might  be  presented  before  the  reading  of 
the  story. 

READING  THE  STORY 

Have  the  children  read  the  story  to  themselves  to  find  out  how  the  plan  for 
the  party  works  out.  Then,  with  their  readers  closed,  have  them  recall  some 
of  the  important  details  in  the  story.  Ask  such  questions  as:  What  two 
other  acts  had  Bimbo  lined  up  for  the  birthday  party?  How  do  you  know 
that  Paul  wanted  to  be  a good  ringmaster?  What  clues  do  you  have  that 
the  children  were  excited  before  the  party?  What  did  Paul  say  when  he 
announced  the  circus?  What  was  the  first  act?  What  tricks  did  the  dogs 
do?  What  did  Bimbo  do  with  the  balloons?  What  other  act  did  he  do? 
How  do  you  know  the  guests  enjoyed  the  show?  What  did  the  childrens 
mother  say  about  the  show?  Why  did  Bimbo  call  it  a dollar  circus? 

Discussion  Questions: 

1.  How  well  did  Paul  and  Ann  keep  their  secret  from 
their  parents? 

2.  What  do  you  know  about  the  children’s  mother  and 
father  from  this  story? 

3.  What  do  you  know  about  Paul  and  Ann? 

4.  Would  you  like  to  have  a friend  like  Bimbo?  Why? 

5.  Could  this  story  be  true?  Why?  Why  not? 

TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 

Recalling  Events  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One,  page  64. 

Drawing  Conclusions  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One, 
page  65. 
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Making  Inferences  — Seatwork  Activity:  The  children  are  to  read  each 
sentence  and  decide  whether  it  refers  to  the  circus,  the  ranch,  or  the  park. 
For  some  sentences  two  answers  apply. 

1.  Two  boys  were  sailing  boats  in  the  pond. 

2.  The  tall  red  feathers  on  the  horses’  heads  waved  as 
they  danced  to  the  music. 

3.  The  children  lined  up  for  their  turns  on  the  slide. 

4.  The  boys  raced  from  the  bunk-house  to  the  corral. 

5.  The  girls  watched  the  monkeys  swinging  around  their 
painted  cages. 

6.  The  cowboys  set  up  camp  on  one  side  of  the  stream. 

7.  The  elephants  helped  the  men  set  up  the  big  tent. 

8.  The  girls  and  boys  had  fun  swimming  in  the  pool. 

9.  The  men  groomed  and  fed  the  horses  after  the  long 
ride  on  the  trail. 


Using  Phonics 

Consonant  Combinations  — Seatwork  Activity:  The  children  are  to  com- 
plete the  sentence  by  using  a word  that  begins  with  one  of  the  consonant 
combinations  given,  and  rhymes  with  the  word  in  brackets. 


br  cr  dr  fr  gr  pr  tr 

1.  Susan  cleaned  the on  the  door,  (class) 

2.  That  is  a pretty on  Penny’s  dress.  (Jill) 

3.  The  robber into  the  warehouse  and  hid 

behind  the  crates,  (kept) 

4.  The  Indians  used  to furs  for  tools  and 

bright  shiny  beads,  (made) 

5.  The  Little  Red  Hen  wondered  who  would  help  her 
the  wheat,  (find) 

6.  It  was  the  night  when  witches  rode  broomsticks  and 

children  played _.  (thanks) 
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Consonant  Combinations- We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One, 
page  66. 

Silent  Letters  — To  help  the  children  recall  that  when  there  are  two  like 
consonants  in  a word  only  one  of  them  is  heard,  print  on  the  chalkboard 
the  words  egg,  bell,  off,  stall,  pass.  Ask,  “How  many  consonants  do  you  see 
at  the  end  of  each  word?  How  many  do  you  hear?”  Have  a child  cross  out 
the  last  consonant  in  each  word  to  indicate  that  it  is  silent.  Print  on  the 
chalkboard  the  words  dropped,  juggle,  dollar,  crossed.  Ask,  “Where  do  you 
see  two  like  consonants  in  these  words?”  Have  one  child  read  these  words 
while  the  others  listen  to  find  out  how  many  sounds  these  like  consonants 
make.  Then  print  on  the  chalkboard  the  following  columns  of  words: 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

climb 

castle 

ghost 

daughter 

comb 

listen 

hour 

night 

through 

Discuss  the  words  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  each  word  has  a silent  letter  or 
letters.  In  column:  (1)  b is  silent;  (2)  t is  silent;  (3)  h is  silent;  (4)  gh  is 
silent.  Then  have  the  children  read  words  such  as  whistle,  thumb,  caught, 
school,  high,  honest,  bought,  echo.  Have  the  children  decide  in  which 
column  each  word  belongs. 

Using  Word  Structure 

Endings  y to  i plus  es,  ed,  ly,  er  and  est  — Seatwork  Activity:  Print  on  the 
chalkboard  half-sentences  such  as  the  following  and  have  the  children 
complete  them: 

1.  The  happiest  guest  at  the  party 

2.  The  angriest  witch 

3.  I have  never  seen  a tinier 

4.  When  the  clothes  were  dried .. 

5.  The  story  was  getting  sillier 

6.  The  unhappiest  shoemaker 

7.  The  squeakiest  door 

8.  A can-opener  is  the  handiest 

9.  The  juggler  hurried .. 

Contractions  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One,  page  67. 
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Contractions  — Print  on  the  chalkboard  sentences  containing  contractions. 
Give  a purpose  for  the  silent  reading  of  each.  Have  the  sentence  read  orally 
and  the  contraction  underlined.  Have  a child  tell  what  words  could  be  used 
instead  of  the  contraction. 


Let’s  ask  Gloria. 

Aren’t  you  happy? 

Wasn’t  the  juggler  clever? 

He’ll  act  as  ringmaster. 

You’ve  balloons  to  sell. 

It’s  pink. 

She’d  be  surprised  if  she  knew. 

We’ve  lost  our  dollar. 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

Children  may  enjoy  making  up  mock  interviews  with  a performer  in  the 
circus.  They  may  prepare  the  questions  they  would  like  to  ask.  For  addi- 
tional practice  in  interviewing  they  may  also  enjoy  preparing  questions  to 
ask  in  an  interview  with  their  favourite  television  or  movie  star. 

Let  the  children  imagine  that  they  could  invite  their  favourite  television  or 
movie  star  to  a birthday  party  at  their  house.  Suggest  to  the  children  that 
they  write  a story  about  the  party. 

Children  may  enjoy  using  shoe  boxes  to  make  three-dimensional  representa- 
tions of  circus  acts.  These  may  be  labelled  by  the  children  with  the  kind  of 
spiel  a barker  would  use.  “See  the  spine-tingling  high  wire  act.”  Plasticine, 
papier  mdche,  cardboard,  pipe  cleaners,  etc.,  may  be  used  to  make  the 
figures  and  props  required.  Murals  of  circus  parades,  circus  animals,  or 
events  of  the  story  may  be  made. 

In  Jeanne  Hale’s  book.  Good  Times  Together,  there  is  a unit  of  poems  and 
stories  concerning  the  circus.  Stories  such  as  ‘Wait  for  William’  by  Marjorie 
Flack  and  ‘Circuses  Are  Fun’  by  Carolyn  Haywood  are  included.  There  are 
also  the  well-known  poems  ‘The  Circus  Parade’  by  Olive  Beaupre  Miller  and 
‘The  Seals’  by  Dorothy  Alder. 

Several  circus  poems  are  found  in  the  collection.  The  Sound  of  Poetry, 
by  Mary  C.  Austin  and  Queenie  B.  Mills.  ‘C  Is  for  the  Circus’  by  Phyllis 
McGinley,  ‘A  Parade’  by  Mary  Catherine  Rose,  and  ‘A  Circus  Garland’  by 
Rachel  Field  are  included. 
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24:  MR.  ZIP 

Mr.  Zip  Comes  To  Visit 

Text  Pages  147-153 


PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Ask  the  children  to  tell  where  they  would  find  information  about  pets  for 
sale.  They  may  mention  several  sources  including  the  newspaper.  Have  a 
child  find  the  “pets  for  sale”  column  in  a paper  and  read  items  to  the  group. 

Print  on  the  chalkboard  a description  of  a pet  for  sale.  Have  the  children 
note  the  kind  of  information  given.  Some  will  mention  kind  of  pet,  age, 
colour,  etc.  Ask  the  children  if  they  know  of  any  unusual  pets.  Let  them 
describe  some  of  these  and  tell  in  what  way  they  are  unusual.  Tell  the 
children  that  the  story  Mr.  Zip  is  about  an  unusual  pet.  Have  the  story  read 
to  find  out  what  happens  when  Mr.  Zip  comes  to  visit  Wendy  and  Ted 
Mitchell.  If  difficulty  is  anticipated  with  proper  names,  these  should  be 
identified  before  the  story  is  read. 


READING  THE  STDRY 


Page  147 


Pages  148-149 


Have  the  first  sentence  read  to  discover  why  Ted  and 
Wendy  Mitchell  are  excited.  Have  the  rest  of  the  page  read 
to  discover  how  we  can  tell  that  Ted  and  Wendy  are 
excited.  After  the  silent  reading  of  the  page  have  the  chil- 
dren tell  what  they  think  Aunt  Mary  will  be  like.  Print 
on  the  chalkboard  some  of  the  words  children  use  to 
describe  Aunt  Mary. 

Have  the  pages  read  to  find  out  what  unexpected  things 
happen  when  Aunt  Mary  arrives.  After  the  silent  reading  of 
the  pages  call  for  evidence  that  Ted  and  Wendy  love  their 
aunt. 


Pages  150-151  Have  the  reading  continued  to  discover  how  the  skunk 
fitted  into  the  household.  After  the  silent  reading  of  the 
pages  discuss  the  way  Ted  and  Wendy  played  with  the 
skunk.  The  children  may  offer  reasons  why  Snowball  has 
not  appeared.  Have  the  picture  on  page  151  examined. 
Children  may  describe  Mr.  Zip’s  expression  as  mischievous 
or  playful.  Have  the  children  predict  what  will  happen 
when  Mr.  Zip  meets  Snowball. 
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Pages  152-153  Have  the  pages  read  to  find  out  what  happens  when  Snow- 
ball meets  Mr.  Zip.  The  children  may  talk  about  how  Snow- 
ball might  like  having  this  other  pet  in  the  house.  They 
might  consider  Wendy’s  last  statement,  “We’re  glad  you 
came  to  visit  us.”  They  may  discuss  whether  everyone  in 
the  house  would  agree  with  Wendy.  They  may  anticipate 
what  troubles  could  arise  with  Mr.  Zip  in  the  house. 

Discussion  Questions 

In  discussion  allow  a pupil  to  act  as  chairman.  He  may  need  to  be  reminded 
to  call  for  participation,  to  ask  for  more  than  one  opinion,  and  to  encourage 
group  members  to  add  to  one  another’s  comments.  After  discussion,  evalua- 
tion should  be  called  for  from  the  group. 

1.  What  could  Wendy  and  Ted  do  that  would  change 
Snowball’s  feeling  of  jealousy? 

2.  What  do  you  think  the  Mitchell’s  neighbours  think 
about  the  skunk? 

3.  Aunt  Mary  is  a person  who  likes  to  be  different.  In 
what  other  ways  do  you  think  she  might  like  to  be 
different?  her  clothes?  her  house?  her  car?  places  she 
likes  to  travel? 

^ACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 

Noting  Details  - Seatwork  Activity:  If  the  phrase  refers  to  Mr.  Zip,  put  a Z 
after  the  phrase;  if  the  phrase  refers  to  Snowball  put  an  S.  If  the  phrase 
refers  to  both  Mr.  Zip  and  Snowball,  put  a Z and  an  S. 

8.  ate  food  from  the  wrong  dish 

9.  liked  to  be  patted  

10.  raced  around  the  kitchen 

11.  made  a loud  hissing  noise 

12.  hid  under  a chair  

13.  sat  on  the  piano  

14.  had  four  paws  


1.  had  a pretty  leash  

2.  belonged  to  the  Mitchell  family 

3.  was  bought  by  Aunt  Mary 

4.  was  a pet  

5.  was  mostly  white  in  colour 

6.  played  with  the  ball 

7.  had  a dish  with  a name  on  it 
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1. 


Seeing  Relationships^  Seatwork  Activity:  Each  sentence  on  the  right  is  to 
be  numbered  to  show  that  it  belongs  with  one  on  the  left. 


Cause 

1.  Aunt  Mary  was  happy  and 
cheerful. 


Effect 

-The  family  heard  a noise  out- 
side the  window. 


2.  Wendy  sat  at  the  window  and  She  was  sure  the  skunk  was 

watched  for  her  aunt  to  come.  tame. 


3.  Wendy  saw  that  the  skunk  was 
on  a leash. 

4.  Ted  saw  an  animal  with  a white 
stripe  down  his  back. 

5.  Snowball  was  rubbing  herself 
against  the  glass. 

6.  Snowball  and  Mr.  Zip  were 
chasing  each  other  around  the 
kitchen. 

7.  Mr.  Zip  came  into  the  room. 


.Snowball  made  a loud  hissing 
sound  and  batted  the  air  with 
her  paws. 

-She  didn’t  finish  cleaning  her 
room. 

-Mr.  Zip  ran  out  of  the  kitchen 
and  hid  under  his  owner’s 
chair. 

.The  children  loved  their  aunt. 
-He  hid  behind  the  tree. 


Locating  Information —We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One, 
pages  68-70. 

On  completion  of  these  pages,  children  may  wish  to  use  some  of  this  infor- 
mation, plus  facts  from  other  sources,  in  booklets  about  animals. 


Using  Phonics 

Vowel  y (review)  — If  any  of  the  children  need  additional  practice  in  reeog- 
nizing  words  that  contain  the  vowel  y,  follow  a procedure  similar  to  the  one 
outlined  in  Lesson  18.  For  one-syllable  words  in  which  y has  a long  i sound, 
use  words  such  as  dry,  sky.  For  words  of  more  than  one  syllable  in  which 
the  y has  a long  e sound,  use  words  such  as  Wendy,  Mary. 

Have  the  children  read  each  phrase  and  complete  it  with  an  appropriate 
ending; 


a tiny^ 

some  sa]ty_ 
the  greedy. 

I spy  the 

dry  the 


the  city 

a swampy. 

a sly 

a rusty^ 

its  silky 
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Using  Word  Structure 

Variant  Ending  (ed)  — Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  following  pairs  of 
sentences: 

1.  Tom  and  Bob  work  at  Bright’s  st6re  today. 

2.  Yesterday  Tom  and  Bob at  Bright’s  store. 

3.  Penny  and  Bobby  play  in  Susan’s  backyard. 

4.  Penny  and  Bobby in  Jack’s  backyard  last 

week. 

5.  The  children  want  to  go  to  the  circus. 

6.  Last  year  they^ _to  go  to  the  zoo. 

7.  The  guests  thank  the  juggler  for  his  act. 

8.  Last  night  the  guests_ the  juggler  for 

his  act. 


Have  sentence  number  one  read.  Ask,  “What  word  is  needed  to  complete 
sentence  two?”  When  the  word  worked  is  given  ask,  “How  was  the  word 
work  changed  into  worked?  Which  of  these  sentences  tells  what  happened 
yesterday?  Which  sentence  tells  what  is  happening  now?”  Have  sentence 
three  read  and  the  word  played  added  to  sentence  four.  Ask,  “Which  sen- 
tence tells  about  something  that  has  already  happened?  In  which  sentence 
was  ed  added  to  a word?” 

For  the  remaining  sentences  follow  the  same  procedure  used  with  sentences 
three  and  four. 

Help  the  children  to  realize  that  when  they  see  ed  on  the  word,  they  know 
that  something  has  already  happened.  Children  who  have  difficulty  with 
the  ending  ed  often  pronounce  ed  as  a separate  syllable  when  it  is  part  of 
a one-syllable  word.  Helping  children  to  use  the  context  of  a sentence  is 
sometimes  an  effective  way  to  prevent  this  difficulty.  Print  on  the  chalk- 
board: 

Wendy  has  finished. 

Have  the  children  give  orally  several  interesting  endings  for  this  sentence. 
Then  substitute  for  the  word  finished  words  such  as  listened,  added, 
laughed,  kissed,  noticed,  decided,  allowed,  and  painted.  Have  the  children 
supply  original  endings. 
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Seatwork  Activity:  Have  the  children  write  sentences  using  the  ideas  given. 
1.  Mr.  Zip 


walked 

2.  Snowball  jumped 

chased 

hissed 

played 

rubbed 

scared 

batted 

tasted 

finished 

allowed 

decided 

rolled 

meowed 

Alphabetical  Sequence  — Print  on  the  chalkboard  groups  of  words  such 
as  the  following  and  have  the  children  arrange  the  words  in  each  group  in 
alphabetical  order: 


nice 

spray 

chased 

instead 

tame 

leash 

bite 

aunt 

rake 

guest 

juggling 

stared 

present 

idea 

exactly 

Recall  that  sometimes  when  words  have  to  be  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order,  the  first  letters  of  the  words  are  the  same.  Then  the  second  letter  has 
to  be  noted  so  the  words  may  be  placed  in  order.  Place  on  the  chalkboard 
groups  of  words  such  as  the  following  and  have  the  children  arrange  the 
words  in  each  group  in  alphabetical  order: 


about 

hiss 

road 

arrive 

paws 

wake 

angry 

nice 

radio 

already 

hate 

whisper 

Print  in  a column  on  the  chalkboard  the  words  rest,  reins,  recognize.  Ask, 
“How  many  letters  are  the  same  at  the  beginning  of  these  words?  When 
the  first  and  second  letters  are  the  same  in  each  word,  which  letter  do  you 
think  must  be  noted?”  Have  the  third  letter  in  each  word  underlined.  Have 
the  words  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  Place  on  the  chalkboard  groups 
of  words  and  have  the  children  arrange  the  words  in  alphabetical  order: 
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castle 

love 

meow 

catch 

lesson 

hook 

candle 

learn 

mirror 

camp 

ladder 

midnight 

Seatwork  Activity:  In  each  box  have  the  children  number  the  words  in 
alphabetical  order: 


follow 

giant 

bright 

rest 

furry 

curious 

coffee 

ring 

fresh 

candle 

bunk 

right 

fright 

cape 

built 

pool 

zoo 

pilot 

tired 

wild 

kitchen 

point 

stall 

trout 

aunt 

pink 

swing 

tame 

year 

put 

sweep 

worth 

taste 

sign 

close 

leash 

tame 

shiver 

crown 

lifted 

win 

shone 

candle 

large 

swing 

shadow 

chapter 

lesson 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

During  the  reading  of  the  stories  of  Mr.  Zip,  the  children  might  be  encour- 
aged to  do  some  independent  research  into  the  habits  of  skunks.  Ask  the 
children  to  suggest  the  things  they  might  like  to  find  out  about  skunks.  List 
their  questions  on  the  chalkboard.  Help  the  children  organize  their  ques- 
tions under  specific  headings  such  as:  Where  Skunks  Live,  What  Skunks 
Eat,  How  Skunks  Protect  Themselves,  etc.  The  children  may  work  individu- 
ally or  in  small  groups  to  find  answers  to  the  questions.  Each  group  may 
concentrate  on  one  set  of  questions. 
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A resource  centre  might  be  organized  in  one  corner  of  the  classroom  and 
pictures,  references  books,  etc.,  might  be  assembled  there.  Some  children 
may  need  instruction  in  how  to  locate  information.  Some  may  have  difficulty 
with  use  of  table  of  contents  and  index,  use  of  chapter  and  section  headings 
and  the  reading  of  charts  and  diagrams.  Help  the  children  organize  the 
information  and  present  it  in  the  form  of  a chart,  picture  story  or  booklet. 

Mr.  Zip  is  an  unusual  pet.  Suppose  Aunt  Mary  had  to  sell  Mr.  Zip.  Write 
the  advertisement  she  might  put  in  the  paper.  The  children  might  enjoy 
writing  advertisements  for  other  unusual  pets.  If  the  advertisements  were 
written  in  such  a way  that  they  described  the  pet  without  actually  telling 
what  it  was,  the  children  might  read  or  listen  to  the  description  and  guess 
what  kind  of  unusual  pet  it  is. 
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25:  MR.  ZIP 

Mr,  Zip  Goes  To  School 

Text  Pages  1 54- 1 59 


PREPARING  FOR  READING 

The  story  extends  over  a day.  It  might  be  interesting  to  print  the  title  on 
the  chalkboard  and  let  the  children  suggest  what  will  happen  as  the  story 
unfolds.  Use  the  headings: 

Getting  Ready  to  Go 
On  the  Way  to  School 
At  School 
After  School 


READING  THE  STORY 


Pages  154-155  Have  the  pages  read  to  check  the  preparations  that  were 
made  for  taking  Mr.  Zip  to  school.  The  children  may  con- 
sider why  Wendy  wants  to  take  him.  They  might  draw 
inferences  from  her  last  remark  on  page  155.  “We’re  going 
to  have  a lot  of  fun  today.” 

Pages  156-157  Have  the  pages  read  to  check  on  what  happens  on  the  way 
to  school  and  on  arrival.  The  children  may  discuss  whether 
they  think  Wendy  was  surprised  at  what  happened.  They 
might  infer  that  Wendy  was  mischievous.  They  might  recall 
her  last  remark  on  page  155. 


Pages  158-159  Have  the  pages  read  to  discover  how  the  feeling  of  pupils 
and  Miss  Meadows  changed.  Who  else  changed  his  mind 
about  Mr.  Zip?  Why  do  you  think  Snowball  decided  to  be 
friends  with  Mr.  Zip?  How  do  you  know  that  the  change  in 
the  animals  surprised  the  family? 


TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 

Drawing  Conclusions  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One, 
page  71. 
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Drawing  Conclusions  — Seatwork  Activity:  Have  the  ehildren  name  the 
charaeter  or  eharaeters  to  whieh  the  underlined  words  refer. 

Mrs.  Mitehell  Miss  Meadows  Aunt  Mary  Snowball 

Mr.  Zip  Wendy  Mr.  Jensen  Ted 

the  children  in  Miss  Meadows’  class 

1.  “You  may  bring  your  pets  to  school,”  she  said. 

2.  The  owner  hooked  the  silver  leash  to  his  collar. 

3.  “My  sister  is  taking  a skunk  to  school,”  he  said. 

4.  “We  are  going  to  have  a lot  of  fun  today,”  she  said. 

5.  “Look  what  happened  to  my  milk  truck!”  he  exclaimed. 

6.  “Everyone  will  be  surprised  when  I walk  into  the 
room,”  sl^  thought. 

7.  “I’m  sorry  I drove  into  your  flower  bed,”  1^  said. 

8.  “Tell  the  principal  there’s  a skunk  in  the  room,”  she 
said. 

9.  “We  had  better  get  Mr.  Zip  before  something  terrible 
happens,”  said  Mrs.  Mitchell. 

Recognizing  and  Understanding  Words  - Seatwork  Activity:  The  children 
are  to  put  O on  the  line  between  the  words  if  they  are  opposite  in  meaning, 
and  S if  they  mean  the  same  or  nearly  the  same. 


1.  boy 

girl 

12.  speak 

talk 

2.  hooked 

o 

unhooked 

13.  alive 

dead 

3.  lady 

woman 

14.  arrive 

leave 

4.  screamed 

yelled 

15.  amazed 

surprised 

5.  aunt  _ 

uncle 

16.  throw 

catch 

6.  sweep 

brush 

17.  west 

east 

7.  bottom 

top 

18.  empty 

full 

8.  stone 

rook 

19.  clever 

smart 

9.  king 

queen 

20.  tame 

wild 

10.  quick 

fast 

21.  searched 

looked 

11.  visitor 

guest 

22.  pushed 

pulled 
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Seeing  Relationships  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One, 
page  72. 

Using  Word  Structure 

Syllables  — To  review  with  the  children  the  syllabication  of  words  in  which 
there  is  only  one  consonant  between  two  vowels,  print  the  following  words 
on  the  chalkboard:  pilot,  visit.  Say,  “How  many  syllables  are  there  in  these 
words?  How  many  consonants  do  you  see  between  the  two  vowels  in  each 
word?  What  vowel  sound  do  you  hear  in  the  first  syllable  in  the  word  pilot? 
Where  does  the  first  syllable  end?  The  first  vowel  is  long  so  it  comes  at  the 
end  of  a syllable.  What  vowel  sound  do  you  hear  in  the  first  syllable  in  the 
word  visit?  Where  does  the  first  syllable  end?  When  the  first  vowel  is  short, 
the  syllable  usually  ends  with  a consonant.  If  you  do  not  know  the  word  in 
which  there  is  only  one  consonant  between  vowels,  try  the  long  sound  of 
the  first  vowel.  If  this  does  not  work,  try  the  short  sound.” 

Seatwork  Activity:  Have  the  children  divide  the  following  words  into  syl- 
lables and  then  use  the  words  to  complete  the  phrases. 


river 

tigers 

motor 

tepee 

second 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

lived  in  an 

Indian 

swim  in  the 

the 

dav 

the 

boat 

the 

in  the  zoo 

camel 

1. 

grew  from  the 

acorn 

2. 

wait  a 

iron 

3. 

a 

with  two  humps 

prison 

4. 

to 

the  clothes 

moment 

5. 

was  sent  to 

travel 

1. 

a 

ship 

vanish 

2, 

nibble  the 

pirate 

3. 

may 

by  train 

clover 

4. 

a 

in  a playpen 

baby 

5. 

will 

from  si{Tht 
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silo 

1. 

sailed  up  the 

shadow 

2. 

the  corn  in  the 

private 

3. 

made  of 

canal 

4. 

the 

of  the  tree 

metal 

5. 

a 

beach 

Syllables  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One,  page  73. 

Prefixes  un  and  re  — Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  sentences: 

Wendy  will  hook  Mr.  Zip’s  leash. 

Wendy  will  unhook  Mr.  Zip’s  leash. 

Have  the  children  note  the  difference  in  meaning  between  the  two  sen- 
tences. Then  have  them  give  pairs  of  sentences  using  words  such  as:  harmed, 
unharmed;  fold,  unfold;  tied,  untied;  leash,  unleash;  afraid,  unafraid.  Have 
the  children  note  that  the  addition  of  un  adds  another  syllable. 

Print  the  sentences: 

He  will  fill  the  bucket  with  water. 

He  will  again  fill  the  bucket  with  water. 

He  will  refill  the  bucket  with  water. 

Have  the  sentences  read.  Underline  the  words  again  and  fill  in  the  second 
sentence.  Have  the  children  find  a word  in  the  third  sentence  that  means 
fill  again.  Have  them  listen  to  the  words  fill  and  refill,  and  tell  how  many 
syllables  they  hear  in  each  word.  Have  them  note  that  the  addition  of  re 
adds  another  syllable  to  the  word.  Give  additional  practice  with  words  such 
as  repay,  reread,  reset,  rebuilt. 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

The  children  might  make  a three  or  four  page  booklet,  telling  in  pictures 
the  sequence  of  events  in  the  story.  Under  each  picture  they  may  write  a 
brief  sentence  telling  about  the  illustration.  A rereading  of  the  whole  story 
could  precede  such  an  activity. 

The  story  might  be  retold  from  Mr.  Zip’s  point  of  view.  Some  children  may 
need  help  in  beginning  such  a story  and  could  use  sentences  such  as:  Every- 
where I go  I cause  a lot  of  excitement.  One  day  my  owner.  Aunt  Mary,  took 
me  to  visit  Wendy  and  Ted. 
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The  further  adventures  of  Mr.  Zip  might  be  presented  by  the  children  in 
pictures  with  captions.  Situations  may  be  discussed:  Mr.  Zip  at  the  super- 
market; Mr.  Zip  on  the  train;  Mr.  Zip  meets  another  skunk. 

Children  may  continue  finding  information  on  unusual  pets.  Individual 
booklets  may  be  prepared  by  some  children. 

The  skunk  in  Dorothy  Baruch’s  poem  is  very  different  from  Mr.  Zip.  The 
children  will  enjoy  ‘The  Skunk’,  found  in  The  Sound  of  Poetry,  compiled  by 
Mary  C.  Austin  and  Queenie  B.  Mills. 
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26:  A PARROT  NAMED  PERCY 

Text  Pages  160-169 
PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Present  the  title  on  the  chalkboard.  Encourage  some  discussion  of  parrots. 
Have  children  formulate  questions  they  would  like  to  have  answered  about 
parrots.  List  these  for  later  reference.  Explain  to  the  children  that  some 
but  not  all  of  their  questions  will  be  answered  when  they  read  the  story. 

Have  each  of  the  following  sentences  read  silently  to  find  out  if  it  tells 
about  parrots.  If  any  of  the  words  present  difficulty,  help  the  children  apply 
their  knowledge  of  word  attack  skills  to  get  the  words.  Children  may  need 
to  be  reminded  to  divide  a word  into  syllables  or  to  try  more  than  one 
sound  of  a vowel  or  vowel  combination. 


1.  They  can  sit  on  a perch. 

2.  Some  of  them  can  be  taught  to  say  words. 

3.  When  they  dry  dishes,  they  sometimes  break  them. 

4.  They  may  ruffle  their  feathers. 

5.  They  often  ask  for  crackers. 

6.  Every  Sunday  they  eat  their  dinner  at  a restaurant. 

7.  When  they  become  excited,  they  scream  loudly. 

8.  Sometimes  they  can  be  trained  to  sit  on  a person’s 
shoulders. 

9.  Sometimes  they  annoy  people  when  they  talk. 

10.  Their  owners  may  train  them  to  talk. 

11.  They  are  sometimes  in  a zoo. 


READING  THE  STORY 

Pages  160-161  These  pages  may  be  read  to  discover  information  about 
Mrs.  Gray  and  her  parrot.  Particular  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  sayings  the  parrot  had  memorized.  The  children 
might  explain  why  the  bird  would  know  these  sayings  and 
not  others. 
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Page  162 


Have  the  children  read  the  page  to  find  out  what  might  be 
the  beginning  of  an  adventure.  After  the  children  have  fin- 
ished reading  ask,  “Why  might  this  be  the  beginning  of  an 
adventure?” 

Pages  163-169  Have  the  children  read  the  first  three  paragraphs  on  page 
163  for  some  further  clues  about  the  adventure.  After  these 
have  been  discussed,  have  the  children  finish  the  story  to 
themselves  to  find  out  what  four  adventures  Percy  had. 
After  the  children  have  finished  reading  have  them  recall 
each  adventure  and  the  humour  associated  with  it. 

Rereading 

Have  the  children  reread  to  discover:  the  part  they  consider  to  be  the 
funniest;  the  part  in  which  Percy  got  his  biggest  surprise;  the  part  that  has 
the  most  excitement;  the  part  they  wish  they  had  seen. 

To  help  children  expand  their  listening  vocabularies,  read  the  following 
sentences  and  page  references  one  at  a time.  After  each  sentence  have  the 
children  find  the  part  on  the  page  to  which  the  oral  sentence  refers.  An 
activity  such  as  this  is  helpful  in  discovering  at  what  level  of  difficulty 
children  can  listen  to  and  understand  words.  It  should  be  noted  which 
children  have  little  or  no  difficulty  with  these  words  and  which  children 
need  additional  clues  to  meaning. 

1.  Mrs.  Gray  was  content  with  her  life.  (Page  160) 

2.  Percy  stubbornly  refused  to  do  what  he  was  asked. 

(Page  161) 

3.  Percy  performed  for  an  audience.  (Page  162) 

4.  The  little  birds  were  startled.  (Page  163) 

5.  The  dog  was  bewildered  to  hear  a bird  talking. 

(Page  164) 

6.  The  waiter  was  confused.  (Page  165) 

7.  The  men  in  the  restaurant  had  a good  sense  of 
humour.  (Page  166) 

8.  The  women  were  in  a panic.  (Page  167) 

9.  Percy  liked  attention.  (Page  168) 

10.  Mrs.  Gray  was  satisfied.  (Page  169) 
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TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 

Recalling  Events  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One,  page  74. 

Making  Inferences  - Seatwork  Activity: 


1.  Mrs.  Gray  was  usually  happy  beeause 

2.  Percy  said  some  very  strange  things  because 

3.  Mrs.  Gray  didn’t  think  about  closing  the  window  be- 
cause  

4.  The  dog  was  confused  when  he  heard  Percy  whistle 

and  talk  because 

5.  The  man  was  surprised  to  see  the  coffee  because 

6.  We  know  the  man  in  the  gray  suit  was  kind  because 

7.  Mrs.  Gray  didn’t  rush  inside  to  get  out  of  the  storm 

because 

8.  Mrs.  Gray  said,  “It  most  certainly  is  a lovely  day,” 

because 


Vocabulary  Development  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One, 
page  75. 

Drawing  Conclusions  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One, 
pages  76-77. 

Using  Phonics 

Vowel  Combination  ie  (cried,  cookie)  - Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  words 
cried,  die,  tries.  Ask  the  children  to  read  the  words  to  themselves  to  decide 
what  vowel  sound  they  hear  in  each.  Recall  the  generalization  that  when 
two  vowels  come  together,  the  first  is  often  long  and  the  second  silent.  Have 
the  children  mark  the  first  vowel  long  (cried).  Print  on  the  chalkboard  the 
words  cookie,  field.  Draw  a line  under  the  ie  in  each  word.  Help  the  chil- 
dren to  note  that  the  ie  in  these  words  has  a long  e sound,  and  does  not 
follow  the  generalization. 
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Continue  by  having  the  ehildren  read  and  list  in  the  appropriate  column 
words  such  as  believe,  Googie,  dries,  lied,  stories,  piece,  field,  married, 
replied,  die,  chief,  pie.  Use  the  headings: 


as  in  cried 


e as  in  cookie 


Vowel  Combinations  (review)  — Seatwork  Activity:  The  children  are  to 
complete  the  phrases  by  using  words  listed. 


hoof 

float 

sea 

brush 

coffee 

blue 

eat 

pie 

trail 

suit 

built 

chief 

leash 

toes 

guess 

toast 

1.  paint  the  walls 

2.  a leather to  put 

on  a dog 

3.  can’t who  said  it 

4.  glue  on  a 


9.  walk  up  the  mountain. 

10.  danced  on  her 


5.  spread  jam  on  the 

6.  the  horse’s 

7.  a new  house 

8.  son  of  an  Indian 


11.  eat  some  blueberry 

12.  through  the  air 

13.  the  fruit 

14.  wore  a new 

15.  an  old captain 

16.  poured  a cup  of 

for  herself 


Using  Word  Structure 

Syllables  — Say  to  the  children,  “How  many  syllables  do  you  hear  in  the 
word  turn?  in  the  word  return?  in  the  word  returning?  Some  of  the  words 
that  I am  going  to  say  have  one  syllable,  some  have  two  syllables  and  some 
have  three.  If  I say  a one-syllable  word,  you  are  to  clap  once.  If  I say  a two- 
syllable  word,  you  are  to  clap  twice.  If  I say  a three-syllable  word,  you  are 
to  clap  three  times.”  Say  words  such  as:  unhook,  unhooking,  unhappy,  perch, 
after,  afternoon,  person,  visit,  visitor,  silent,  certainly,  amaze,  donkey, 
rooster,  wonderful,  ringmaster,  whisper,  broom,  important,  mistake,  awaken. 

Suffixes  — Place,  along  the  chalkboard  ledge,  cards  on  which  have  been 
printed:  ful,  less,  ness,  er,  est.  Then  print  on  the  chalkboard,  one  at  a time, 
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words  such  as:  fast,  hope,  burn,  help,  bright,  toast,  joy,  use,  harm,  short, 
rest,  loud,  quiet,  sweep.  The  children  are  to  read  the  word,  add  an  appro- 
priate ending  and  then  use  the  new  word  in  a sentence. 

Working  with  Words  — Say  to  the  children,  “I  am  going  to  print  on  the 
chalkboard  a word  that  you  know.”  Print  need.  “I  will  draw  an  arrow  to 
show  that  I am  going  to  change  the  word  in  some  way.”  Draw  an  arrow 
down.  Print  feed  and  have  it  read.  Ask,  “What  change  did  I make?”  Draw 
an  arrow  across.  Print  feet  and  have  it  read.  Ask,  “What  change  did  I make?” 
Draw  an  arrow  down.  Print  beet  and  have  it  read.  Extend  the  procedure 
until  the  following  pattern  is  complete. 


need 

i 

feed  — ► feet 

i 

beet  — ► been 

i 

seen  seed 

I 

need 


Use  a similar  procedure  to  develop  the  following  patterns: 


wheat 

i 

cheat  —*■  cheap 

i 

heap  — ► heal 

i 

real  — ► read 

I 

bead  — > beast 

i 

least 
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goat 

i 

moat  — ► moan 

i 

loan  — f load 

i 

toad  — ► toast 

i 

boast  —*■  boat 

i 

coat  —►  coax 

i 

hoax 


Give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the. meanings  of  the  more  diffi- 
cult words. 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

Children  might  consider  the  possibilities  of  making  a television  series  out  of 
the  adventures  of  Percy.  They  might  write  episodes  and  illustrate  these. 

Another  story  about  a parrot  is  entitled  ‘The  Cat  and  the  Parrot’.  It  is 
retold  by  Sara  Cone  Bryant  in  Mostly  Magic,  edited  by  Jeanne  Hale. 
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27:  POEMS 

Text  Pages  170-171 

Sunning 


READING  THE  POEM 

The  poem  might  be  introdueed  with  a discussion  of  pets  and  what  they  like 
to  do  best.  Children  who  have  no  pets  of  their  own  will  be  able  to  tell  about 
pets  belonging  to  other  people.  If  during  the  discussion  the  children  use 
interesting  descriptive  language,  write  some  of  the  expressions  on  the  chalk- 
board. This  will  help  the  children  to  recognize  colourful  language  and 
encourage  them  to  use  it  more  frequently. 

Have  the  children  listen  to  find  out  what  the  pet  in  the  poem  likes  to  do. 

Have  them  listen  to  the  poem  a second  time  and  be  prepared  to  tell  how  the 
words  make  them  feel.  Print  their  suggestions  on  the  chalkboard.  They  may 
include  drowsy,  sleepy,  tired,  lazy,  etc.  Have  the  children  tell  what  words 
gave  them  these  feelings.  If  they  do  not  mention  lazy,  buzzing,  dozed, 
lazily,  elicit  these  words  by  questioning.  Ask  why  they  think  the  author 
used  these  words.  Have  the  poem  read  orally  by  children  who  read  poetry 
well. 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

Have  children  complete  ideas  such  as  the  following.  Encourage  them  to 
keep  the  feeling  of  the  poem. 


1. 

I feel  so  sleepy 

5. 

Lazily  dreaming 

2. 

I’m  drowsy,  so  drowsy 

6. 

A sleepy  eye 

3. 

It’s  a lazy  day 

7. 

Lazily,  lazily 

4. 

When  I’m  very  tired 

8. 

Dozing  in  the  sun 

Goldfish 

READING  THE  POEM 

Have  the  children  watch  a goldfish  and  complete  a sentence  beginning: 

The  goldfish They  may  write  anything  they  wish 

about  the  goldfish.  Pick  out  several  completions  and  put  them  together  in  a 
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verse.  There  should  be  no  attempt  to  rhyme.  Point  out  that  these  are  the 
ideas  that  came  to  their  minds  as  they  watched  the  goldfish.  The  poem  in 
the  book  tells  what  another  person  thought  as  he  watched  one. 

Have  the  children  listen  to  the  poem  to  find  out  what  the  author  thought 
about  the  goldfish. 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

Children  may  enjoy  making  decorative  goldfish  using  cardboard  and 
coloured  foil.  These  may  be  hung  as  mobiles  that  move  around  lazily. 
Children  may  be  able  to  use  words  to  describe  how  their  fish  move. 
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28:  THE  BREMEN  TOWN  MUSICIANS 

Text  Pages  172-179 
PREPARING  FOR  READING 

The  children  may  be  familiar  with  this  well-known  folk  tale,  and  little  in  the 
way  of  introduction  will  be  needed.  The  following  song  might  be  presented 
to  the  children. 


The  Bremen  Town  Musicians 

Donkey 


j 

1 

, — d — 

ID  3 m 

1 1 a 

m 

J = 

Hee  - how,  hee  - haw,  hee  - haw,  hee  - haw. 

Dog 


— 

^ 



AS== 

LJ 

L-. 

CJ 

> 


Bow  “ wow,  bow  “ wow. 


% -Ta  J. 

J. 

Si sJL!. 

Me 


ow. 


Me  - ow. 


Rooster 


J .1. 


is 


Cock  -a  -doodle  “do.  Cock  -a  -doodle  - do. 


After  they  have  learned  the  song  it  may  be  sung  as  a round.  The  children 
should  experience  little  difficulty  in  identifying  the  singers  of  the  various 
parts.  The  children  might  read  the  story  to  find  out  how  the  song  came  to  be. 
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READING  THE  STORY 
Using  a Study  Guide 


The  Bremen  Town  Musicians 

(Text  Pages  172-179) 

A.  Reading  the  Story 

1.  Why  did  the  donkey  decide  to  run  away? 

2.  Why  was  the  dog  looking  so  sad  when  the  donkey 
came  along? 

3.  What  did  the  donkey  plan  to  do  in  Bremen? 

4.  What  made  the  cat’s  master  angry? 

5.  Why  did  the  rooster  think  he  should  leave  the  farm? 

6.  Why  did  the  four  animals  want  to  get  rid  of  the  rob- 
bers in  the  house? 

7.  How  did  they  get  the  robbers  out  of  the  house? 

8.  Where  did  each  animal  sleep? 

9.  Why  did  the  robbers  decide  to  return  to  the  house? 

10.  What  did  each  animal  do  when  one  of  the  robbers 
entered  the  house? 

B.  Thinking  About  the  Story 

1.  Were  the  animals  treated  fairly  by  their  masters? 

2.  Did  the  animals  treat  the  robbers  fairly?  Why  do  you 
think  so? 

3.  What  made  the  robber  think  there  was  a terrible 
monster  in  the  house? 

4.  How  would  the  story  have  been  diflferent  if  the  robber 
had  come  back  in  the  daytime? 

C.  Understanding  Feelings 

The  following  words  are  used  to  tell  about  feelings: 

a)  angry  d)  curious  g)  happy  j)  tired 

b)  annoyed  e)  excited  h)  pleased  k)  unhappy 

c)  cross  f)  frightened  i)  surprised  1)  worried 
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For  each  question  there  are  several  answers.  Write  down 
the  number  of  each  question.  Then  use  letters  to  show 
which  words  best  answer  the  question. 

1.  How  do  you  think  the  donkey  felt  when  he  heard  his 
master  was  going  to  sell  him? 

2.  How  might  the  donkey’s  master  have  felt  when  he 
opened  the  stable  door  and  found  the  donkey  gone? 

3.  How  do  you  think  the  dog  felt  when  the  donkey  told 
him  about  his  plan  to  become  a musician  in  the  band? 

4.  How  might  the  mouse  have  felt  when  the  cat  could 
not  catch  her? 

5.  How  do  you  think  the  rooster  felt  when  he  left  the 
farmyard  with  the  donkey,  dog  and  cat? 

6.  How  might  the  animals  have  felt  when  they  heard 
their  voices  together? 

7.  How  may  the  animals  have  felt  when  they  frightened 
the  robbers  from  the  house? 

8.  How  do  you  think  the  robbers  felt  when  they  heard 
the  sound  at  the  window? 

9.  How  do  you  suppose  the  robbers  felt  when  they  saw 
the  light  in  the  house  go  out? 

10.  How  may  the  donkey  have  felt  when  he  kicked  the 
robber? 

D.  Making  a Monster 

Draw  a picture  of  the  monster  which  the  robber  thought 
was  in  the  house.  Below  your  picture  make  a list  of  words 
you  might  use  to  describe  your  monster.  For  example: 
terrible  teeth,  dangerous  claws,  bright  yellow  eyes. 


Rereading 

This  story  lends  itself  to^rartiatic  rereading.  The  children  will  enjoy  taking 
parts  and  rereading  the  dialogue.  Simple  masks  for  the  animal  characters 
can  be  made  from  paper  bags.  The  song  presented  in  the  introduction  of 
the  story  could  be  used  throughout  the  rereading.  The  donkey  sings  his  song 
first  when  he  decides  to  go  to  Bremen  Town,  (end  of  page  172)  The  dog 
may  sing  his  part  as  a solo  when  he  is  asked  why  he  looks  so  sad.  They  may 
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sing  together  as  they  set  off  together.  The  other  animals  sing  their  songs  at 
appropriate  points.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  story  the  children  may  think  of 
ways  to  sing  the  song  to  show  how  the  animals  feel.  Some  children  may 
elaborate  on  the  song  by  adding  a verse. 


TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 

Drawing  Conclusions  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One, 
pages  78-79.  L 

Using  Phonics  , > /rluJ-  ^ 

Phonic  Elements  (review)  - Seatwork  Activity:  Have  the  children  number 
each  word  ini  the  second  column  to  match  the  word  with  which  it  rhymes 
in  the  first. 


1. 

done 

bought 

1. 

lost 

2. 

mix 

spell 

2. 

ice 

3. 

stone 

crop 

3. 

last 

4. 

caught 

melt 

4. 

eight 

5. 

fell 

one 

5. 

list 

6. 

blue 

blink 

6. 

fear 

7. 

long 

spring 

7. 

treasure 

8. 

bang 

bone 

8. 

bread 

9. 

thank 

flew 

9. 

tried 

10. 

felt 

gong 

10. 

aunt 

11. 

thing 

blank 

11. 

learn 

12. 

think 

sprang 

12. 

bear 

13. 

chop 

earn 

13. 

gone 

14. 

learn 

licks 

14. 

tax 

fist 

pleasure 

said 

axe 

wear 

mast 

wide 

plant 

twice 

burn 

hear 

late 

cost 

shone 


Vowels  (review)  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One,  page  80. 

Using  Word  Structure 

Syllables  (review)  — For  children  who  need  additional  practice  in  attacking 
two-syllable  words,  use  the  syllable  chart  that  follows. 
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Recognizing  Syllables 

Makes  Reading  Easier 

I A.  Compound  Word 

for/got 

B.  Prefix  and  Root  Word 

un/like 

un,  a,  re 

C.  Root  Word  and  Ending 

fix/ing 

ing,  er,  est,  y,  ly, 

ful,  less,  ness 

II  A.  Word  that  Ends  with  le 

cas/tle 

B.  Like  Consonants  between  Vowels 

hap/py 

C.  Unlike  Consonants  between  Vowels 

pic/nic 

III  One  Consonant  between  Vowels 

pyiot 

vis/it 

Seatwork  Activity:  Duplicate  the  following  and  explain  to  the  children  that 
they  are  to  print  the  words  after  the  appropriate  heading.  Then  they  are  to 
divide  eaeh  word  into  syllables. 


annoy 

silent 

bathrobe 

collar 

daylight 

eanal 

shadow 

candle 

pushing 

longer 

whisper 

repay 

lonely 

unsafe 

eirele 

stable 

Jensen 

musie 

mirror 

visit 

I A.  Compound  Word. 


B.  Prefix  and  Root  Word 


C.  Root  Word  and  Ending- 
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II  A.  Word  that  Ends  with  le. 


B.  Like  Consonants  between  Vowels. 


C.  Unlike  Consonants  between  Vowels. 


Ill  One  Consonant  between  Vowels 

pi/lot 

vis/ it 


EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

In  the  story,  the  robber  put  his  impressions  of  the  animals  together  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a monster  in  the  house.  The  children 
will  enjoy  hearing  another  well-known  story  on  a similar  theme:  The  Blind 
Men  and  the  Elephant. 

This  story  leaves  the  reader  with  a number  of  “loose  ends”.  For  example: 
What  did  the  owners  of  the  animals  do  when  they  found  them  gone?  Did 
they  try  to  find  them  again?  What  happened  to  the  robbers?  Did  the  four 
friends  ever  visit  Bremen  Town?  The  discussion  of  these  questions  might 
lead  the  children  to  make  up  a story  about  the  further  adventures  of  the 
donkey,  the  dog,  the  cat,  and  the  rooster. 

The  donkey,  in  the  poem  by  Rose  Fyleman,  is  treated  very  differently  by 
his  owner  than  the  donkey  in  The  Bremen  Town  Musicians.  This  poem, 
entitled  ‘My  Donkey’,  is  found  in  Time  for  Poetry  by  May  Hill  Arbuthnot. 

In  the  sound  film.  Musicians  in  the  Woods,  animated  puppets  enact  the 
Grimm  fairy  tale.  The  Bremen  Town  Musicians,  in  a colourful  and  amusing 
fashion.  It  is  a Coronet  film. 
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39:  BUSTER  AND  THE  BALLOON  MAN 

Text  Pages  1 80-1 85 
PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Encourage  children  to  discuss  dogs  they  know  in  their  neighbourhood. 
Have  them  describe  each  dog.  List  on  the  chalkboard  the  name  of  the  dog, 
its  breed,  and  words  that  describe  it.  As  these  describing  words  are  given, 
have  the  children  see  that  there  are  two  groups  of  words  — those  that 
describe  appearance,  and  those  that  describe^dispositiom  Have  the  children 
tell  whether  the  dog’s  name  matches  its  description.  Add  to  the  list  Buster, 
the  bulldog.  Have  them  speculate  about  the  characteristics  of  this  dog.  In 
the  recording  of  the  information  words  used  in  the  story  will  likely  appear. 
Children  may  use  words  such  as  growls,  grabs,  nasty,  chase. 

_If_Jdie_sBent  reading,  p^  story  is  tp^be  guided  by  oral  questions,  diffi- 
culties may  be  dealt  with  as  the  reading  proceeds.  The  questions  should 
give  hd^ful  chies  to"tE^ecl)gmn^  of  words. 

If  the  story  is  to  be  read  independently,  the  teacher  may  wish  to  introduce 
the  more  difficult  words  prior  to  the  reading.  In  each  sentence  a beginning 
) consonant,  or  a combination  is  given  as  a clue  to  the  word  that  belongs.  An 
■ activity  such  as  the  following  helps  the  child  to  make  use  of  sentence  clues 
and  thus  encourages  him  to  read  for  meaning.  Have  the  children  read  each 
sentence  to  themselves  to  decide  what  word  might  be  put  in  the  blank. 
When  the  words  listed  are  elicited  from  the  children  they  should  be  printed 
in  the  appropriate  blank.  The  words  the  children  are  expected  to  get  are: 
exactly,  lucky,  cuckoo,  half,  changed,  special.  Finally. 


1.  Our  school  bell  rings  at  ex nine  o’clock. 

2.  Susan  said,  “Tommy  found  some  money  on  our  street. 

Wasn’t  he  1 ?” 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Brown.  “Luckily  for  him  no  one  knew 
to  whom  it  belonged.” 

3.  There  is  a little  bird  in  our  clock.  It  says  c 

4.  If  I cut  my  apple  in  two,  you  may  have  h 

of  it. 

5.  I had  planned  to  go  to  the  show  this  afternoon  but 

now  I have  ch my  mind. 
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6.  Today  is  a very  sp day.  It  is  Mary’s 

birthday. 

7.  We  looked  for  our  dog  all  day.  F at  ten 

o’clock  that  night  we  found  him. 


READING  THE  STORY 

Have  the  story  read  to  discover  what  change  tool^  place  in  Buster,  a dog 
that  belonged  to  Ross  McKay.  Aftei:  the  story  has  been  read,  the  reasons  for 
the  change  should  be  discu^d.  Summarize  the  story  by  asking  the  children 
questions  such  as: 

What  was  Buster  like  before  he  learned  his  lesson?  / 

How  was  he  taught  a lesson?  L 

How  did  he  change? 

Who  were  glad  the  dog  learned  this  lesson?  Why? 

Rereading 

Print  the  following  sentences  on  the  chalkboard.  The  children  should  find 
the  paragraph  in  which  each  of  the  sentences  is  proved.  The  paragraph 
should  be  reread  orally.  Discuss  whether  a word,  phrase,  sentence,  sentences 
or  the  whole  paragraph  gives  the  proof. 


1.  Buster  wasn’t  like  other  dogs  on  the  street. 

2.  Buster  had  learned  to  stay  out  of  the  park. 

3.  The  children  were  kind  to  Janie. 

4.  The  balloon  man  knew  that  the  children  changed 
their  minds  about  the  colours. 

5.  Many  things  were  the  same  but  something  was  dif- 
ferent that  special  Monday  night. 

6.  That  Monday  night  was  windy. 

7.  Ross  was  worried  about  his  lost  dog. 

8.  People  helped  Ross  look  for  his  dog. 

9.  Buster  was  different  the  next  day. 

10.  Buster  remembered  his  lesson  the  next  week. 
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TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 

Noting  Detail  —We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One,  page  81. 

Recognizing  and  Understanding  Words  - Seatwork  Activity:  The  children 
are  to  use  one  of  the  words  listed,  in  place  of  the  underlined  word  or  words 
in  the  phrases. 


grabbed 

choose 

fastened  finally 

closer 

nasty 

brightly  chased 

clothes 

his  ground 

noticed  everybody 

I.  everyone  was  up  early 

6.  a very  mean  dog 

2.  to  pick  a balloon 

7.  tied  it  to  a stick 

3.  at  last  learned  his  lesson 

8.  saw  something  different 

4.  ran  after  the  balloon  man 

9.  came  nearer 

5.  took  hold  of  quickly 

10.  stood  where  he  was 

Seeing  Relationships —We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One, 
page  82. 

Using  Phonics 

Combinations  squ,  spl,  scr,  spr  and  str- Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  sen- 
tences: 

1.  The  tame  squirrel  ate  a nut  from  Ted’s  hand. 

2.  That  old  chair  squeaks  when  I sit  on  it. 

3.  Draw  a square  on  the  paper. 

4.  The  frog  jumped  into  the  water  with  a splash. 

5.  Mr.  Mitchell  split  the  wood  for  the  fire. 

Give  a purpose  for  the  silent  reading  of  the  first  sentence.  After  the  sentence 
has  been  read,  say  to  the  children,  “One  word  in  the  first  sentence  begins 
like  squeal,  squirt.  Which  one  is  it?”  Underline  the  squ.  Say,  “In  sentences 
two  and  three  there  are  words  that  begin  the  same  as  squirrel.  If  you  do  not 
know  these  words,  see  if  you  can  work  them  out  for  yourselves.  Remember 
they  begin  the  same  as  squirrel  and  end  like  words  you  already  know.” 

Have  the  sentences  read  orally.  After  sentence  four  has  been  read  say,  “One 
word  in  this  sentence  begins  like  splinter.  Which  one  is  it?  Underline  the 
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spl  in  splash.  Say,  “In  sentence  five  there  is  a word  that  begins  the  same  as 
splash.  Read  the  sentence  to  yourselves.”  Have  one  child  read  the  sentence 
orally.  Make  sure  the  children  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  split. 

Print  on  the  chalkboard  phrases  such  as  the  following  and  have  the  children 
use  them  in  sentences: 


1.  spread  out  the  paper 

2.  a stray  dog 

3.  strain  the  vegetables 

4.  at  the  stroke  of  four 

5.  a splinter  in  her  hand 

Consonant  Combinations  (review) 

Book  One,  page  83. 


6.  the  squeaky  screen  door 

7.  the  Indian  squaw 

8.  ate  the  squash 

9.  spray  the  flowers 

10.  strike  three 

We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures, 


Combinations  air,  are,  ear  — For  children  who  need  additional  practice 
with  these  combinations  devise  an  activity  similar  to  that  found  in  Lesson 


16. 


Using  Word  Structure 

Contractions  — Seatwork  Activity:  Have  the  children  complete  the  second 
sentence  in  each  pair.  Then  have  them  underline  the  contractions  used. 

1.  We’d  skip  Double  Dutch. 

Janie  couldn’t  skip  because 

2.  The  balloon  man  didn’t  become  annoyed  with  us. 

He’d  let  us 

3.  “I’ve  changed  my  mind  again,”  said  one  child. 

“I  think  I’ll ” 

4.  Buster  wasn’t  nice. 

He’d  growl 

5.  “He  hasn’t  let  go!”  we  all  cried. 

“He’s  going ” 

6.  Buster  isn’t  growling  any  more. 

He’s  learned 

7.  “Janie,”  we  said,  “now  you’ll  be  able  to  choose  your 
own  balloon. 

We’ll  have ” 
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Working  with  Words  — Use  a procedure  similar  to  the  one  described  in 
Lesson  16  to  build  the  following  grids: 


less  — ► 

loss 

— ► lass 

i 

mess 

moss 

mass 

i 

cress 

cross 

crass 

i 

Bess 

boss 

bass 

Recall  with  the  children  that  a circle  around  a group  of  letters  shows  that 
the  letters  do  not  make  a whole  word.  After  the  grid  has  been  built,  say, 
“Some  of  these  words  and  groups  of  letters  are  parts  of  longer  words.  Let 
us  look  at  the  word  sum.  Watch  what  I do  with  it.”  Add  the  letters  mer  and 
have  the  word  summer  read.  Then  follow  a similar  procedure  having  the 
children  read  such  words  as:  grumble,  grumpy,  sample,  hammer,  hamster, 
slumber,  simple,  simmer,  jumble,  humble,  lassie.  Provide  opportunity  for  the 
children  to  discuss  the  meanings  of  words  that  present  difficulty. 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

Use  page  81  of  the  workbook  a second  time  to  have  children  use  some  of  the 
phrases  in  sentences.  Suggest  that  some  sentences  be  in  direct  narration. 

Have  the  children  listen  to  sounds  they  can  hear  in  the  classroom.  Have 
them  make  a list  of  these. 

Have  children  think  of  words  that  describe  the  sound  of  a clock,  a dog,  a 
car,  rain,  wind.  If  they  are  asked  to  list  these,  give  individual  help  with 
spelling.  As  the  words  are  taken  up,  have  children  look  for  the  most  unusual 
ones.  A chart  of  sound  words  may  be  displayed  to  help  children  when  they 
wish  to  include  these  in  their  own  writing. 
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Have  the  story  of  Buster  and  the  Balloon  Man  retold  from  different  points 
of  view.  One  group  may  write  it  in  the  words  of  the  Balloon  Man,  others 
from  Buster’s  point  of  view,  others  as  Ross  McKay  or  Janie  saw  it. 

The  story  and  its  discussion  may  lead  to  interest  in  different  breeds  of  dogs. 
Individuals  may  wish  to  look  up  and  present  information  on  a particular 
breed.  A collection  of  pictures  of  different  dogs  may  be  assembled  with 
captions. 

After  reading  about  the  adventures  of  the  Balloon  Man,  the  children  wiU  be 
able  to  picture  the  balloon  man  described  by  Dorothy  Aides  in  her  poem 
‘The  Balloon  Man’  in  Time  for  Poetry  by  May  Hill  Arbuthnot.  They  will 
also  enjoy  the  poem  ‘Timothy  Boon’  by  Ivy  O.  Eastwock.  Timothy  bought 
a balloon,  and  when  he  tried  to  make  it  fly,  Timothy  and  his  balloon  flew  up 
to  the  moon.  This  poem  is  found  in  The  Sound  of  Poetry  by  Mary  C.  Austin 
and  Queenie  B.  Mills.  ‘The  Balloon  Man’  by  Rose  Fyleman  and  ‘Balloon 
Man’  by  Jessica  N.  North  are  also  found  in  The  Sound  of  Poetry. 
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30:  A ROBBER  IN  THE  FOREST 

Text  Pages  186-194 


PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Show  the  children  a picture  of  a raccoon.  Have  them  tell  why  it  might  be 
thought  of  as  a robber.  Bring  out  that  the  raccoon  appears  to  wear  a mask 
and  that  it  is  known  to  steal.  Some  children  may  have  first-hand  knowledge 
of  this  animal. 

Have  the  children  study  the  picture  on  page  186  to  discover  how  this 
raccoon  is  different  to  the  ones  about  which  they  have  been  talking.  Have 
the  title  of  the  story  read.  Tell  the  children  that  the  story  could  have  another 
title.  Print  on  the  chalkboard:  How  the  Raccoon  Got  His  Mask.  The  story 
may  be  read  to  find  out  how  this  happened. 

READING  THE  STORY 

Pages  186-187  What  are  you  told  about  the  appearance  of  the  raccoon  at 
the  time  the  story  opens?  How  did  he  make  himself  unpop- 
ular with  the  other  animals?  Which  sentence  in  the  last 
paragraph  on  page  186  tells  us  that  the  raccoon  thought 
himself  very  smart?  What  new  trick  did  Raccoon  plan  to 
play  on  his  friend?  At  the  end  of  page  187  ask:  What  do 
you  think  will  happen  next? 

Pages  188-194  What  does  Weasel  do?  What  do  you  think  Raccoon  will  do 
next?  What  might  the  other  animals  do?  Continue  the 
guided  reading,  asking  the  children,  at  appropriate  inter- 
vals in  the  story,  to  predict  what  will  happen  next. 

Rereading 

Have  the  children  reread  orally  parts  of  the  story  that  prove  that:  the  rac- 
coon was  clever;  the  animals  admired  the  bear’s  cleverness;  the  bear  was  not 
easily  frightened;  some  of  the  animals  enjoyed  seeing  the  raccoon  learn 
his  lesson. 

TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 

Recalling  Events  —Wc  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One,  page  84. 

Seeing  Relationships  — Seatwork  Activity:  Have  the  children  re-arrange 
the  sentences  in  each  box  to  make  two  three-sentence  paragraphs.  The  chil- 
dren must  decide  what  sentences  belong  together,  and  in  what  order  they 
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should  go.  The  order  of  the  sentences  should  be  discussed  so  that  the  chil- 
dren will  realize  why  a particular  sentence  makes  a good  opening  or  closing. 


It  had  a dark  face. 

He  told  him  a monster  was  coming. 

A long  time  ago  the  raccoon  looked  different. 

The  raccoon  frightened  the  squirrel  by  playing  a trick  on  him. 
It  had  no  mask  as  it  has  to-day. 

The  squirrel  believed  the  raccoon. 

He  noticed  that  Weasel  had  some  fish. 

The  animals  met  a fierce-looking  robber. 

Raccoon  saw  Weasel  coming  along  the  road. 

He  decided  to  get  the  fish  from  Weasel. 

They  thought  it  was  a strange  animal  from  another  place. 

Not  one  of  the  animals  could  guess  who  it  was. 


Finding  the  Main  Idea  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One, 
pages  85-87. 

Using  Phonics 

Vowels  (review)  — Seatwork  Activity:  Duplicate  or  present  on  the  chalk- 
board an  activity  in  which  the  children  place  words  in  columns  according 
to  their  vowel  sounds.  If  the  children  do  this  as  an  independent  activity, 
give  a few  chalkboard  examples  so  that  they  will  understand  that  words 
such  as  bray  and  rain  would  go  in  the  column  under  the  word  ate  because 
these  words  have  the  same  vowel  sound. 


cat 

ate 

car 

too 

box 

no 

cow 

voice 

for 

work 
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praise 

yard 

toast 

growl 

shout 

camp 

lone 

choose 

straight 

torn 

bray 

shone 

bank 

broke 

noise 

crown 

chop 

comb 

part 

join 

strange 

job 

worth 

port 

word 

bowl 

boy 

pool 

cloud 

reins 

Using  Word  Structure 

Syllables  — Seatwork  Activity:  Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  words  stuck, 
raccoon,  unhappy.  For  each  word  ask,  “How  many  vowel  sounds  do  you 
hear  in  this  word?  How  many  syllables  are  there?”  Then  ask,  “How  many 
vowel  sounds  are  there  in  each  syllable?” 

Write  the  number  of  syllables  on  the  line  after  the  word. 


1. 

marching 

11.  pretending 

21. 

juggling 

2. 

lick 

12.  monster 

22. 

welcoming 

3. 

bushes 

13.  certain 

23. 

unhappy 

4. 

honeycomb 

14.  certainly 

24. 

majesty 

5. 

mask 

15.  silent 

25. 

preparing 

6. 

pale 

16.  tame 

26. 

English 

7. 

basket 

17.  porch 

27. 

man 

8. 

mailman 

18.  hundred 

28. 

Englishman 

9. 

rejoining 

19.  guest 

29. 

danger 

10. 

donkey 

20.  juggler 

30. 

dangerous 

Compounds  — Seatwork  Activity:  The  children  are  to  complete  the  sen- 
tences by  supplying  the  missing  parts  of  the  compound  words. 

by  man  cow  light  skin  lined 

head  brush  bug  comb  bag  dragon 

1.  Bears  like  to  eat  honey 

2.  A stream train  thundered  over  the  bridge. 

3.  The  mail brought  him  some  letters. 
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-lights  in 


4.  The  driver  could  not  see  the 

the  snowstorm. 

5.  The _boy  fastened  on  the  saddle. 

6.  The  boys  could  see  their  way  by  moon 

7.  We  pushed  our  way  through  the  under 

8.  A fly  and  a lady landed  on  a rock 

near 

9.  The  Indian  wore  buck clothes. 


EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

The  books  referred  to  on  pages  85,  86  and  87  of  the  workbook  may  be 
located  at  the  library  and  brought  to  class.  Children  who  have  read  one  of 
these  books  may  wish  to  tell  the  others  about  it. 

Children  may  extend  their  fund  of  words  that  describe  movements  of 
animals.  A list  of  easy  words  and  phrases  may  be  presented  on  the  chalk- 
board. 


chased 

followed 

stopped 

stretched  out 

hid 

jumped  suddenly 

nestled 

marehed  off  in  a line 

Sentences  may  then  be  given  orally  in  which  a more  difficult  word  is  used. 
The  children  are  to  tell  what  word  or  phrase  on  the  chalkboard  has  the 
same  meaning  as  the  word  in  the  sentence  to  which  attention  is  drawn. 


1.  The  rabbit  concealed  himself  in  the  grass  so  that  the 
fox  could  not  see  him. 

2.  The  little  skunks  paraded  away  behind  their  mother. 

3.  The  fox  pursued  the  rabbit  but  did  not  catch  him. 

4.  The  kitten  pounced  on  the  toy  mouse. 

5.  The  bear  halted  and  sniffed  the  air  when  the  man 
came  near. 
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6.  An  old  lion  sprawled  on  the  ground  near  the  tall  grass. 

7.  The  tiger  stalked  along  behind  the  animal  he  wanted 
to  catch. 

8.  The  baby  birds  snuggled  down  in  the  warm  nest. 


Children  may  wish  to  give  other  words  that  describe  animals’  movements. 
These  may  be  listed  on  a chart  for  reference  when  the  children  are  doing 
creative  writing. 

Children  may  wish  to  write  stories  about  animals.  They  can  be  quite 
imaginative  in  telling  how  the  bear  got  a stumpy  tail,  how  the  zebra  got 
stripes,  how  the  giraffe  got  a long  neck,  etc. 

The  sound  film  Two  Little  Raccoons  (McGraw-Hill)  is  the  amusing  adven- 
ture of  Randy  and  Wilbur,  two  busy  young  raccoons. 
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3 1 : POEM 

The  House  Of  The  Mouse 

Text  Page  195 

READING  THE  POEM 

List  on  the  chalkboard  the  names  of  animals  the  children  have  met  so  far  in 
Treats  and  Treasures:  turtles,  ducks,  mice,  spiders,  broncos,  skunks,  parrots, 
donkeys,  roosters,  bulldogs,  raccoons,  weasels,  etc.  Have  the  children  sug- 
gest the  kind  of  home  that  would  be  just  right  for  each  one.  When  especially 
interesting  and  imaginative  expressions  are  used,  write  these  on  the  chalk- 
board beside  the  appropriate  name. 

Have  the  children  listen  to  the  poem  to  find  out  what  kind  of  house  is  just 
right  for  a field  mouse.  Have  them  open  their  books  and  read  the  poem 
silently,  as  you  read  the  poem  to  the  group.  Ask  the  children  to  select  the 
line  which  appeals  to  them  most. 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

Write  co-operatively  a poem  about  the  home  of  one  of  the  other  animals 
mentioned  on  the  chalkboard.  The  pattern  of  repetition  used  in  The  House 
of  the  Mouse  might  be  followed. 

Develop  a chart  in  which  information  about  animals  is  organized  for  pre- 
sentation. The  children  will  have  an  opportunity  of  using  their  research 
skills  as  they  locate  and  verify  information  for  the  chart. 

Develop  with  the  children  headings  for  the  chart  such  as:  Appearance, 
Habits,  Homes,  Food,  etc.  Allow  space  for  additional  headings  as  children 
may  find  information  on  life  span,  enemies,  protective  adaptations. 

In  helping  children  locate  information  a number  of  books  should  be  pro- 
vided. The  teacher  can  show  these  to  the  children  and  ask  in  which  books 
they  will  most  likely  find  information  about  a particular  animal,  for  example, 
the  beaver.  After  a child  has  suggested  one  of  the  books,  ask  how  they  could 
check  to  see  if  the  suggestion  is  correct.  Elicit  suggestions  about  using  the 
table  of  contents,  index,  etc. 

Read  some  information  to  the  children  and  have  them  tell  what  facts  they 
would  put  down  in  writing.  Have  them  decide  how  they  would  organize  the 
information.  Placing  it  on  file  cards  would  be  most  efficient  since  each  file 
could  have  a separate  heading  — e.g..  Home.  Children  may  see  the  advan- 
tage in  using  file  cards  when  they  come  to  compile  the  chart.  All  the  cards 
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with  one  title  can  be  pulled  out  in  summarizing  information  about  one  topic. 
Several  days  should  be  allowed  for  the  search  for  information.  During  that 
time  individual  help  should  be  given  as  children  encounter  difficulties. 

Poems  about  animals  and  animal  houses  might  be  read  and  added  to  the 
class  collection.  Most  standard  anthologies  of  poetry  for  children  will  con- 
tain several  such  poems.  Several  poems  might  be  read  to  the  children  and 
from  these  one  or  more  might  be  selected  to  be  illustrated  and  added  to  the 
class  “Treasures”. 
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32:  THE  KNIGHTS  AND  THE  DRAGON 

Act  One 

Text  Pages  1 96-208 
PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Have  the  children  open  their  books  to  page  196  and  read  the  title  of  the 
play.  An  explanation  of  the  role  of  knights  in  the  olden  days  may  be  neces- 
sary. Some  children  may  be  able  to  recall  stories  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table,  St.  George,  or  other  famous  knights.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
concepts  children  have  about  knights  might  be  listed  on  the  chalkboard.  As 
the  play  is  read  and  discussed,  a comparison  can  be  made  between  the  ideas 
about  knights  and  the  picture  of  the  knights  that  is  developed  in  the  play. 

The  list  of  characters  in  the  play  should  be  read,  and  the  roles  of  page  and 
prime  minister  should  be  clarified.  In  discussing  the  characters  in  the  play 
it  will  be  possible  to  refer  to  the  expressions  Your  Majesty  and  Your  High- 
ness as  the  correct  manner  of  addressing  the  king.  The  word  exit  may 
require  some  explanation  when  it  appears  as  a stage  direction.  Make  sure 
the  children  are  aware  that  the  words  appearing  in  italics  are  stage  direc- 
tions and  not  meant  to  be  read  aloud. 

If  the  first  reading  of  the  play  is  not  to  be  teacher-guided,  it  may  be  helpful 
with  some  children  to  present  words  that  may  cause  difficulty.  Sentences 
such  as  the  following  may  be  printed  on  the  chalkboard.  Have  the  children 
read  each  sentence  silently  to  see  if,  through  use  of  their  word  attack  skills, 
they  can  work  out  the  words  independently. 

The  opposite  of  big  is  little. 

The  opposite  of  in  is  out. 

In  olden  days  a knight  did  not  have  a gun.  He  had  a sword. 

This  is  a special  day.  I especially  want  to  go  to  that  party. 

The  dirt  from  smoke  is  called  soot. 

READING  THE  PLAY 

Rather  than  the  usual  procedure  of  reading  silently,  have  the  children 
work  in  pairs.  Have  one  child  in  each  pair  read  the  speeches  of  the  king. 
Have  the  other  child  read  the  speeches  of  all  the  other  characters.  Explain 
to  the  children  that  each  child  is  to  read  just  loud  enough  for  his  partner 
to  hear.  This  will  give  all  children  an  opportunity  for  meaningful  practice  in 
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oral  reading  and  a chance  to  see  the  relationship  of  the  king  to  the  other 
characters.  After  the  play  has  been  read,  have  the  children  recall  events  in 
order  to  answer  the  following  questions.  Have  the  children  refer  to  their 
books  when  they  are  doubtful  of  the  answer  or  have  varying  opinions. 


Page  197 


Page  198 


Page  199 
Pages  200-201 


Pages  202-203 


Pages  204-205 


Page  206 


Pages  207-208 


Where  did  this  scene  take  place?  What  special  day  was  it? 
What  is  amusing  about  the  way  the  page  announces  the 
entrance  of  the  king?  What  did  the  king  say  that  makes  you 
realize  he  was  forgetful?  What  did  he  order  the  page  to  do? 
Why  had  the  king  invited  the  knights  to  come  to  the 
palace?  What  reward  was  he  planning  to  give  the  success- 
ful knight? 

What  arrangement  did  the  king  make  with  Princess  Snow- 
drop? How  did  the  princess  feel  about  it? 

How  had  the  Blue  Knight  prepared  to  fight  the  dragon? 
What  information  did  the  king  give  the  knights  about  the 
dragon?  Would  you  say  the  king  was  a brave  man?  Why  do 
you  think  this? 

What  directions  did  the  king  give  the  Blue  Knight?  The 
children  will  enjoy  counting  the  number  of  different  direc- 
tions the  knight  had  to  remember  to  get  to  the  back  gate. 
How  do  you  know  the  Black  Knight  was  not  brave?  What 
excuse  did  he  give  the  king  for  leaving? 

What  happened  to  the  Blue  Knight?  How  do  you  know 
White  Knight  was  not  very  anxious  to  kill  the  dragon? 
What  do  you  think  made  him  feel  that  way?  What  did  the 
king  plan  to  do  if  White  Knight  failed?  Who  else  arrived 
to  fight  the  dragon? 

What  did  Joe  plan  to  do?  How  do  you  know  that  Joe  was  a 
person  who  was  very  sure  of  himself?  Why  did  the  king  say 
he  had  to  be  knighted?  Why  is  Red  Knight  a good  name 
for  a fireman? 

What  happened  to  White  Knight?  Why  didn’t  the  king  let 
Joe  fight  the  dragon  right  away?  What  did  he  tell  Joe  to  do? 
What  problem  does  each  of  the  following  have  at  the  end 
of  Act  One:  the  king?  the  princess?  Joe? 


Rereading 

Once  the  children  have  read  and  discussed  what  happened  in  the  first  act, 
they  will  be  ready  to  read  the  play  in  parts.  The  children  will  enjoy  “getting 
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into”  the  play  as  they  discuss  the  feelings  and  reactions  of  the  characters  as 
they  respond  to  the  events  of  the  play.  Help  the  children  to  organize  their 
impressions  of  the  characters  into  some  form  of  chart.  This  will  help  them 
understand  the  personalities  of  the  characters.  Once  the  children  have 
studied  the  play  in  this  manner,  have  them  study  the  stage  directions  in 
preparation  for  acting  out  the  play.  Then,  without  books,  the  children 
should  begin  acting  out  the  play.  They  should  not  be  expected  to  memorize 
the  dialogue,  but  should  be  encouraged  to  create  their  own  dialogue  as  they 
work  through  the  action.  Several  children  might  take  turns  being  “director”, 
or  “prompter”,  and  assist  the  actors  in  bringing  the  story  to  life.  The  part  of 
the  dragon  is  limited  and  can  be  made  more  interesting  if  the  children 
create  a costume  for  it.  A head  made  from  a box  covered  with  papier  mdche 
and  a blanket  covering  the  body  will  be  effective. 

TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 

Recognizing  and  Understanding  Words  — Seatwork  Activity:  Print  on  the 
chalkboard  in  two  columns  the  following  words: 

A.  silky,  white,  black,  sharp,  delicious,  fierce,  dark,  nasty,  cruel,  pretty, 
huge,  brave,  lonely,  silly,  strange,  nasty,  curious,  annoying,  boastful, 
fresh. 

B.  sword,  honey,  eave,  bulldog,  monster,  witeh,  parrot,  airplane,  knight, 
carrots,  dragon,  marshmallows. 

The  children  are  to  select  words  from  column  A which  might  be  used  to 
describe  each  word  in  column  B.  Explain  to  the  children  that  sometimes 
two  words  from  column  A can  be  used  to  describe  a word  in  column  B and 
that  a word  may  be  used  more  than  once.  For  example:  fierce,  ugly  witch. 
Help  them  notice  how  words  can  be  put  together  to  make  interesting  word 
pictures. 

Recognizing  and  Understanding  Words -We  Can  Read  Treats  and 
Treasures,  Book  One,  page  88. 

Using  Phonics 

Vowels  (review)  — Seatwork  Activity:  This  activity  includes  vowels  and 
vowel  combinations  that  were  not  dealt  with  in  the  previous  lesson.  The 
children  are  to  place  the  words  in  columns  according  to  their  vowel  sounds. 
They  may  need  to  be  reminded  that  a word  such  as  field  would  go  in  the 
column  under  the  word  eat.  Use  the  following  words  to  head  the  columns: 
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bed 


eat 


big 


cried 


bent 

fight 

piece 

speak 

yet 

built 

thump 

less 

Dutch 

huge 

thick 

build 

meet 

chief 

Sue 

bread 

pie 

he 

guest 

chime 

prince 

true 

rush 

dried 

Consonant  Combinations  — Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  following  sentence 
and  have  it  read: 

Mary  and  I got  a thrill  when  we  saw  three  baby  thrushes  in  a nest. 

Say  to  the  children,  “Three  words  in  this  sentence  begin  the  same.  Which 
ones  are  they?”  Have  a child  underline  the  thr  in  each  word.  Have  the  chil- 
dren apply  the  substitution  process  to  get  words  such  as  thread  (bread), 
throw  (know). 


Seatwork  Activity:  Have  the  children  complete  half-sentences  similar  to  the 
following: 

1.  The  king  sat  on  his  throne  as  he 

2.  When  the  flowers  bloom 

3.  The  steep  cliff  was 

4.  Inside  the  crate  we ^ 

5.  Susan  has  drawn 

6.  Mother  said  I looked  like  a tramp  when .. 

7.  The  spray  from  the  water 

8.  The  swarm  of  bees 


Using  Word  Structure 

Syllables  — For  children  who  need  help  in  attacking  two-syllable  words  use 
the  chart  entitled  Recognizing  Syllables  Makes  Reading  Easier.  See  Lesson 
28.  Print  on  the  chalkboard  words  that  may  be  unfamiliar  to  the  children.  If 
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the  children  cannot  read  the  words,  encourage  them  to  make  use  of  the 
syllable  chart.  Words  such  as  the  following  may  be  used:  settle,  eyesight, 
greedy,  remark,  able,  bonnet,  trumpet,  clover,  model. 

Using  Word  Structure  (review)  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book 
One,  page  89. 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

The  play  is  intended  for  presentation  before  an  audience,  and  this  will 
probably  be  the  major  language  activity  of  the  group.  Individuals  and  small 
groups  of  children  might  enjoy  other  activities. 

Some  could  write  the  proclamation  about  Dragon  Killing 
Day  which  the  king’s  herald  might  read  to  the  people  of 
Nonoland. 

A child  who  is  interested  in  maps  might  draw  a map  for 
the  Blue  Knight  to  follow  on  his  way  to  the  dragon’s  cave. 

One  child  might  enjoy  writing  the  note  which  the  king 
sends  to  the  Blue  Knight  thanking  him  for  trying  to  kill 
the  dragon. 

Several  children  could  make  up  the  conversation  which 
the  Black  Knight  might  have  had  with  a friend  explain- 
ing why  he  left  the  castle  in  such  a hurry. 

Some  may  wish  to  draw  up  the  bill  which  the  White 
Knight’s  armour-cleaner  might  have  presented  to  him 
after  cleaning  the  soot  ofiF  his  clothes. 

Some  of  the  above  suggestions  might  be  used  to  add  an  original  touch  to 
the  performance  of  the  play. 
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33:  THE  KNIGHTS  AND  THE  DRAGON 

Act  Two 

Text  Pages  209-21 6 


PREPARING  FOR  READING 

To  remind  children  of  the  problems  to  be  solved  and  to  introduce  vocabu- 
lary that  appears  in  the  story,  the  following  sentences  could  be  presented  on 
the  chalkboard  and  discussed. 


1.  The  dragon  did  some  things  that  annoyed  the  king. 
What  do  you  think  was  the  worst  thing  he  did? 

2.  Why  was  it  difficult  to  fight  the  dragon? 

3.  Why  was  it  a mistake  to  put  a sword  near  his  mouth? 

4.  Do  you  think  Joe  will  be  frightened  by  the  dragon? 
Why? 


READING  THE  PLAY 


Have  children  note  the  time,  place,  and  the  characters  on  stage  when  Act 
Two  begins.  For  the  first  reading  of  the  play  the  same  procedure  may  be 
followed  as  suggested  for  Act  One,  with  one  child  reading  the  part  of  the 
king,  and  another  the  speeches  of  all  the  other  characters. 

After  the  reading  of  the  story  have  the  children  recall  events  in  answer  to 
the  following  questions: 


Page  209 

Page  210 
Page  211 
Page  212 

Page  213 
Pages  214-215 
Page  216 


What  clues  are  there  that  the  princess  was  a little  worried 
about  Joe? 

Why  was  the  princess  surprised  at  the  way  Joe  talked? 

What  was  Joe’s  plan? 

Who  reported  on  the  action?  Why  did  he  have  to  tell  the 
king  what  was  happening? 

What  was  the  biggest  surprise  in  this  part  of  the  play? 

What  did  the  dragon  ask  of  the  king?  Why? 

Why  do  you  suppose  the  characters  might  live  happily? 
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TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 


Recalling  Events  — Seatwork  Activity:  The  questions  refer  to  the  whole 
story. 


1.  Who  cannot  remember  things? 

2.  Who  told  the  king  it  was  Dragon  Killing  Time? 

3.  Who  was  called  Snowdrop? 

4.  Who  planned  to  arrange  a reward? 

5.  Who  thought  it  a good  idea  to  have  a brave  knight 
at  the  palace? 

6.  Who  asked  if  the  dragon  was  huge? 

7.  Who  said  that  he’d  go  first  to  fight  the  dragon? 

8.  Who  remembered  that  he  had  something  important 
to  do? 

9.  Who  told  the  king  that  the  Blue  Knight  was  on  his 
way  back? 

10.  Who  got  down  on  his  knees  and  got  a new  name? 

11.  Who  was  covered  with  soot? 

12.  Who  thought  that  the  worst  part  of  the  dragon  was 
his  fire? 

13.  Who  thought  that  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  catch 
a dragon  than  kill  one? 

14.  Who  wanted  Joe  to  be  careful? 

15.  Who  kept  running  in  and  out  of  the  palace? 

16.  Who  came  through  the  back  gate  with  the  Red 
Knight? 

17.  Who  got  married? 


Drawing  Conclusions — Wg  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One, 
pages  90-92. 

Finding  the  Main  Idea— We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One, 
page  93. 
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Using  Phonics 

Consonant  Combinations  (test)  — Seatwork  Activity:  The  children  are  to 
print  yes  or  no  after  each  of  the  following  questions: 

1.  Is  a square  round?  

2.  Is  a shingle  made  of  paper?  

3.  Can  you  wear  a glove?  

4.  Should  we  brush  our  teeth?  

5.  Is  a chunk  of  coal  yellow?  

6.  Do  whales  have  legs?  

7.  Can  a flood  be  dangerous?  

8.  Do  baby  chicks  say  cluck?  

9.  Can  a real  crab  read?  

10.  Are  plums  fruit?  

11.  Has  a skunk  a white  stripe?  

12.  Can  thread  be  bought  on  a spool?  

13.  Can  a door-knob  be  turned?  

14.  Is  a ship  ever  wrecked?  

15.  Can  a kitten  scratch?  

16.  Do  seeds  sprout?  

17.  Are  squaws  men?  

18.  Can  a rabbit  scream?  


Using  Word  Structure 

Syllables  (test)  — Seatwork  Activity:  The  children  are  to  complete  each 
sentence  by  choosing  one  of  the  words  listed. 


camel 

moment 

acorns 

cabbage 

travel 

vanished 

pirate 

bonnet 

trumpet 

needy 

model 

settle 

eyesight 

floating 

prickly 

scatters 

tender 

pedlar 

middle 

pilots 
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1.  Wendy  likes  to by  train. 

2.  The  telephone  rang  in  the of  the  night. 

3.  The  pork  chop  was  very 

4.  Frank  built  a airplane. 

5.  At  that  very His  Majesty  reached  for 

the  telescope. 

6.  The  greedy  squirrel  stored  all  the 

7.  The  rabbit  was  eating  a 

8.  Ross  is  learning  to  play  the 

9.  Aunt  Mary  bought  a for  the  baby  to 

wear. 

10.  Joe  tried  to the  fight. 

11.  Some  sticks  were on  the  water. 

12.  Sue  said,  “At  the  end  of  my  story  the  ghost 

from  sight.” 

13.  The ship  landed  at  Treasure  Island. 

14.  Jane  has  such  good she  can  read  small 

print. 

15.  A thistle  is  very 

16.  The  wind milkweed  seeds. 

17.  The wanted  to  sell  us  a clock. 

18.  That has  two  humps. 


EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

If  the  play  is  to  be  presented  before  an  audience,  posters  advertising  the 
play  might  be  made  and  distributed  to  other  classrooms. 

The  children  might  enjoy  making  up  a complete  edition  of  the  Nonoland 
News.  Have  the  children  examine  newspapers  to  find  out  what  types  of 
articles  are  included.  Each  child  might  undertake  to  prepare  one  item  for 
the  newspaper.  The  items  might  include: 

a headline  story  about  the  Red  Knight  capturing  the  dragon; 
a social  column  reporting  on  the  coming  royal  wedding; 
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a fashion  editor’s  description  of  Princess  Snowdrop’s  best  dress; 

letters  to  the  editor  expressing  opinions  about  what  should  be 
done  with  the  dragon; 

a “for  sale”  column  including  items  such  as  a bent  sword; 
eye-witness  accounts  about  the  events  of  the  day. 

The  various  articles  may  be  assembled  by  a “make-up”  committee.  Head- 
lines may  be  prepared  and  the  completed  newspaper  placed  on  display. 

A.  A.  Milne’s  poem,  ‘Us  Two’,  tells  of  Christopher  Robin  and  Pooh  who  set 
out  to  look  for  a dragon.  This  poem  is  taken  from  Now  We  Are  Six  by  A.  A. 
Milne.  It  is  also  found  in  Time  for  Poetry  by  May  Hill  Arbuthnot. 
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34:  POEM 

The  Dragon  Song 

Text  Pages  21 7-222 


PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Many  children  will  have  encountered  stories  sung  in  eowboy  songs  and  folk 
songs.  They  should  discover  that  this  song  retells  the  story  that  was  acted 
out  in  the  play.  They  may  be  interested  to  notice  that  the  story  has  been 
changed  slightly  by  the  singer. 

READING  THE  POEM 

Have  the  ehildren  look  at  the  illustration  on  page  217  to  decide  who  is 
singing  the  song.  To  whom  is  he  singing?  How  does  the  audienee  seem  to 
like  the  song?  When  is  he  entertaining? 

Read  the  first  two  verses  to  the  children  to  establish  the  rhythm.  Let  them 
read  these  verses  in  chorus. 

Read  the  first  verse  on  page  218.  Have  the  second  verse  read  silently  by  the 
group,  then  orally  in  unison.  Continue  the  procedure,  suggested  for  the  first 
and  second  verses,  to  the  end  of  page  219.  Have  the  children  tell  what  extra 
details  the  singer  has  added  to  the  story. 

Pages  220-221  may  be  read  silently  by  the  group.  Diseuss  interesting  new 
details  that  have  been  added.  Have  individuals  choose  a verse  to  read  orally. 
The  group  might  say  the  last  two  lines  of  each  verse  in  chorus. 

Page  222  may  be  read  to  the  ehildren  with  the  chorus  lines  read  by  the 
group. 

Call  for  diseussion  about  how  the  story  was  the  same  as  and  how  it  was  dif- 
ferent from  the  play.  Have  children  tell  what  part  of  the  song  they  liked 
best. 

TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 

Can  You  Read?  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  One,  pages 
94-96. 


EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

A tune  may  be  made  up  for  the  dragon  song.  If  children  have  difficulty 
thinking  of  an  original  tune,  hum  the  tune  of  The  Girl  I Left  Behind  Me. 
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Let  them  vary  this  tune  to  fit  the  poem.  A presentation  of  the  poem  can  be 
made  interesting  by  having  some  verses  sung,  some  said  in  chorus,  others 
said  by  individuals.  Sound  effects  can  be  added  with  percussion  instruments 
and  voices. 

Children  may  enjoy  telling  a favourite  tale  in  verse.  Favourites  such  as 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood  can  be  the  basis  of  a narrative  song. 

After  listening  to  favourite  ballads,  some  children  may  try  writing  the  story 
from  the  song. 

A group  book  of  illustrations  may  be  made  by  letting  each  child  illustrate  a 
verse  from  the  poem,  then  combining  these  with  the  verses  printed  on  each 
drawing. 
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